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FioM 
HARRY RIVETT-CARNAC, Esguime, 
Settlement Offcer, 
Werpan. 
To 
J, Il, MORRIS, Esquire, 
Sefllement Conmissioner, 
CrentraL PRovINcys. 
Dated Nagpore, the 1st Septeuber 1866. 
Sus, 


T nave the honoreto.announce-the completion of the Wur- 
dah Settlement, aud to submit a report con 
taining some sccount of the tract of country 

that, hias been settled, and of the principles on which the Settlement 

Annes! Juma Statement, 2@s been conducted. ‘The usual forms and 
Statement in aeres. statements enumerated in the margin, form Ap- 
(ieneral Statement of as pendices to this Report. 

sc rsmnentts, 

2. It may bo convenient to commence by mentioning the officers 
by whom the Wurdah Settlement has froin time 
to time been conducted, 


Preamble. 


Wurdah Statement by 
swhom conducted. 


3. When in 1857 the Commissioner of the Nagpore Province 
received the sanction of the Supreme Govern- 
ment to his proposal to introduce the regular 
Settlement into the Nagpore Province, a sepurate 
Department was organized under the control of the Hon’bLie Mr, R 8. 
Ellis of the Madras Civil Service, as referred to more in detail in 
Jhapter V1I. 


Oficcrsdnecharge of the 
work. 


4. In those days, what is now known as the Wurdah District, wes 
Warrdah Settlement ori included within Nagpore, and thus the prelimi- 
ginally included in the Neg nary operations of the VWurdah Settlement were 
pure District, conducted by Mr. A, B. Ross, the | .czent Settle- 
ment Officer of Negpore. In 1862 the sub-division of Wardah was 
ercated, but as it still remained a dependency only, no separate Settle- 
ment Officer was appointed, and the Scttlement operations remained 
as before under the Settlement Officer of Nagpore. In Novemper 1£62, 
when the sub-division was advanced to the dignity of a District, the 
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Wurdah Sttlement was entrusted to My. MacGeorge, the then Officiat.- 
ing Deputy Commissioner, who superintended it in addition to his other 
duties, aintil Ist April 1863, when Mr. Bernard was appointed Settle- 
ment Officer, Mr. MacGeorge remaining on as his Assistant until July 
1863; I succeeded Mr. Bernard in the latter end of June 1864, on his 
being appointed Sveretary to the Chief Commissioner ; and have held 
charge of the Settlement up to tho present date. 


5. As will be explained in detail in Chapter VII, VIII, IX and 
X, the preliminary operations of the Settlement 
Division of work. were perfomed by Mr. Ross. The assessments 
were made by Mr. Bernard assisted by Mr. 
MacGeorge. Tho work that fell to my share included the adjustment 
of rents, preparation of the record of ri¢hts, and the decision of the 
miscellaneous cases connected with the winding up of the Settlement. 
Thus the most important operations of the Settlement, and those by 
which the most intimate knowledge of the people and the District 
are acquired, were not performed-by.me. Moreover during the whole 
of the period I have been in-charge of the Wurdah Settlement, I have 
also had to conduct the active operations of the Settlement in Chandah, 
in which District it has been necessary to spend much time which would 
otherwise have been devoted to. the Wurdah Settlement. 


6. I feel then that I labor under some disadvantages in reporting 
on & Settlement my connection with whieh did not commence until the 
most important operations had been concluded and which of necessity 
has been interrupted and brief. 


7. Before giving any description of the tract of country that has 
been settled, it is necessary to explain that the 
Wurdah Settlement ac- go called Wurdah Settlement has not been con- 
cording to Old Wurdab sub fined to villages of the present Wurdah District. 
: The Wurdah Settlement follows the boundaries 
of the old Wurdah sub-division, which as mentioned in paragraph 4, 
was formerly a dependency of Nagpore. Soon after the creation of 
the new District of ‘‘Wurdah,” a rearrangement of the boundary was 
made by which 510 villages of the Nagpore District were transferred 
to Wurdah, Nagpore receiving 122 villages of the Baila Pergunnah, 
formerly included in the Wurdah sub-division. To avoid unnecessary 
delay and complication in the completion of the records, it was decided 
that the two Settlements which were then working independently, 
should be concluded according to the old boundaries, and thus the 
Settlements of the present Nagpore and Wurdah Districts are dove- 
tailed, the one into ‘te other; the so-called Wurdah Settlement includ- 
ing 122 villages of Wurdah in the Baila Perguanah of Nagpore; Mr. 
Ross’ Settlement in like manner extending to 510 villages of the Wur- 
dah District. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE WURDAT REGION. 
Puystcau ASPECr oF THE District, 


& The tract, the Settloment of which I have to report is situated 
between 20°—21° 80/ North latitude and 78° 
Yosition of the District. and 79° East longitude, at the northern extre- 
mity of the great elevated table-land of the 
Necean, which stretching from 18° North latitude, terminatos here at the 
foot of the Sautpoorah Hills, This long and important range some- 
times called the Northern Ghauts, which forms so well-defined a bound- 
ary between Hindoostan and the Deccan, here divides the watershed of 
the Eustern and the watershed of the Western Coasts. Forming the 
its ; the cradle of many important rivors, the Saut- 
Pee a of the Seut- oorahs, and their offshoots act as guides to 
the infant streams, portioning out a tract of 
country to each and directing their course on the long journey from the 
hills of Central India to the Sea. In the very bosom of the hills not 
far from the boundary of the Nagpore District, the Taptee and the 
Wurdah have their source within a few miles of each other, springing 
from the piece of table-land of Mooltye. ‘I'he Taptee led and conduct- 
ed by the hills, follows a westorn course till it falls into the Bay of 
Cambay near Surat. The Wurdah on the other hand which rises within 
a very short distance of the Taptee, is led south, and then east by the 
hills, which attending it closcly regulate all its movements until it 
reaches the plain near Arwee. ~Here the hills recede, leaving the Wur- 
dah now a Vigorous river to pursue its course towards the Eastern 
Coast, which under the namo of; Godavery it njtimately reaches. 


9. This river, which gives its name to the Wurdaeh District, is 
Ce omar ote the chief feature of tho tract I have to de- 
eee ic. «Scribe, and forms the boundary of this Settle- 
ment to the west and south, separating the 
Wurduh District, and the Central Provinces from Berar, and the neigh- 
touring territory of the Nizam. To the north, low hills, offshoots of 
the Sautpoorahs, attend the river, and watch its course toa point near 
Berool, where taking a sudden swecp they recede eastwards in the direc- 
tion of Nagpore, following pretty aoourately the northorn boundary of 
the Wurdah Settlement. Io the cast the boundary is formed by a 
detached line of hills, the natural division betwoen the watershed of the 
Wurdah, and the Wyngunga, This range after slarting the Wurdah 
District for some miles stretches right across Chandah and approaches 
the Wurdah just above its junction with the Wyagunga, 
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10 The tract included within these voundaries covers an area of 

about 1,611 square miles, and consists of two 

area. well-defined natural divisions, the country lying 

along the hills which skirt the District to the 

north and north-east, and the valley land extending from the base of 
the hills to the river, 


11, The hill tract includes comparatively speaking but a small 
Salas aiilen SE the and unimportant portion of the District, and is 
"District. formed by a series of spurs and offshoots of the 
Sautpovrahs, running generally in a southern 
direction, in unbroken, unpicturesque lines of hills with jlattencd sum- 
mits and presenting that monotonous appearance, commen to rceks “of 
irap formation iu this part of the country. They attain a height of 
more than 600 feet above the plain. he height 
Hill tracts and jungle. of Gurmucoor the highest point is given in the 
Survey Maps as 2,086 feet above the level of the 
Sea, which would be about 1,000-feet ahove the level of the plain. 
Along the crests of these hills the lands are sterile and jungly, but 
below in the gorges and valleys, and in the-basins between the ranges 
tho soil is rich and fertile and not inferior perhaps to any in the Dis- 
trict. The hill sides are clothed with alow serubby jungle, and save 
in the ravines where cultivation has not yet extended, but few forest 
trees of any value cither for fruit or for timber, are to be met with. 
On ‘the other hand large supplics of fuel may be drawn from these 
places, and will be doubly valuable hereafter. Grass ‘is plentiful, and 
alfords abundant provision for village catUle, and some parts of these 
tracts are used as pasture-grazing lands and breeding grounds by tribes 
of Gaolees or graziers, who have established themselves in the jungle. 
Tn the north-west, and north-east of these tracts are situated some 
considerable blocks of land which hayine been declared Government 
property are available for sale under tho 
Waste Taad blocks, the Waste Land Rules, as will bo explained 
more in detail in Chapter XIII. 


12. The second and more important division of the District 
consists of the valley lands below the range 

th: Wardah Valley or stretching from the hase of the hills tothe left 
eee division of the bank of the Wurdah river, This tract includes 
ae nearly all the country drained by the river 
Wunna and its ofiluents, and by the streams that the Wurdah receives 
on its left from the point at which it enters the district to its Junction 
with the Wuuna, near Pohna. Speaking accurately, this tract might be 
Jescribed a8 cunsisting of two divisions, the valley of Wunna, and 
the river lands of the Wurdah, byt, it will ba mere eapveniont to consider 
it as forming the rorthern and cotton growing portion of the Wurdah 
vatl-y as distinguishod from the Chandah lands to the south. To the 
noyth as already explained the hills. kecp cloze to the river down to 
8>-o0l, past that point they suddenly pele to the gast and: fhe valley 
eradually opens out attaining its greatesl breadth at the bend of the 
river near Saongee. From this point to Borce, which is situated in 
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the exircme north east of the tract under report, the distance is about 
60 miles, and although somé diversity cf country is met with, the rich, 
village lands being chequered by détached hills and ridges of trap 
rock cropping up in their very centre, the river sides cut up by water 
courses aud ravines, still ag a rule the country is clear and open, and 
mity be described as an undulating champaign tract covered with a 
coating of rich black cotton soil, highly cultivated and abundantly 

roductive. The table land gradually slopes southwards towards the 
Wardab and as the soil fullowing the upheavings of the volcanic crust 
beneath, lies in hyge waves in a direction perpendicular to the course 
of the river, the drainage is excellent, the rainwater being carried off 
by streams flowing down the troughs of these waves, and discharging 
therascles into the Wurdah. I'he soil, rich and well drained, affords 
peculinr natural advantages for cotton cultivation, which being carried 
ou here ona very considerable seale has gained for this tract the name 
ef one ot the best of tho coften fields of the Central Provinges. 


13. IL have mentioned that the hills of the districf are low. Of 

the rivers, the Wurdah has already been alluded 

Rivers. to, aud it will be nevessary to describe it more 

in detail im Chapter’ VI. on Qomwmunications, 

Situated as it is at the extremity of the watcrshed, this tract does pot 

contain any rivera of very great size Gr importance. The Wunng 

the principal aflaent of the Wuydah contributes 

a great body of water during the rains, but at 

other times isan insignificant stream. On its 

right, bank the Wunna receives the Ilan and the Bhore, these two 

ailluents effect a junction near Mandgaon, and then united flow into 

the Wuuna at that place, om ats left the Nand; streams which take 
their riso amuug the hills t¢ the north of tho District, 


The Woona and its 
aifucat:. 


14. Affecting as it docs th suil and the cultivation, it is necessary, 

that the geological formation of the tract should 

Geclogical Formation, be noticed here. I have mentioned how the 
Wardah district situated at the very extremity 

of the Deccan is a sort of border land between North and South Lodia. 
Hore the marked change in the language and the pos immediately 
strikes one, the line between the Mabratta and the Hindi, being nearly 
as clear and well-defined, as the line of hills that divides the two races. 
And here tu, connected with the change that is to be met with in 
every thing animate and inanimate, the geelogical formation suddenly 
presents x most decidedly diflerent character. ‘fhe table land of the 
Veeean which from 20° to 21° north Jatitude is one mass of basaltic 
rocks forming what has been described to be one of the largest eheets 
of trap ip the world, here suddenly tcrminates, and the trap formation 
is as suddenly re-pluced by sandstone. I fortunately have been able to 
procure u :upy of a map by the late Reverend 8. Hislop, shewing the geblo 
gic! formation in the neighbourhood of Nagpore, and frc 1 the sketch map 
which accompanios this report it will be seen that the sonth-east, 
and east t[ouudary of tho Wurdah District, follows pretty accurately, 
the limits of these two great geolical formations. Just beyond the 
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Seetabuldee hill which is but cighteen miles from the northern limit of 
the Wurdah district, the trap disappea. 5, and near Chicknee, a village 
only four miles from the boundery of the Wurdah district, the sudden 
appearance of the sand tone is immediately recogmzed by the ditlerence 
in the color of the soil aud by the improve:went in the road, 


15. In most parts of the Wurdah district, this layer of trap is 60 
thick that no trace of the lower formation is 
Maas ef trap. discernible on the hills or in the plains, and the 
whole tract consists of heavy black nionotouous 
trap hills, or else of an expanse of that equally heavy black cotton soil 
which is the accompaniment of trap. In the north of the Nagpore 
district near Kelode, columnar basalt is met with, buat as a rule there 
is a great want of good stone and gravel thronghont the Wurdah dis- 
trict, and building and road-making, labour under peculiar disadvan- 
tages. In Wurdah the ruins of the village forts dotted all over the 
district, aud forming a regular cordon alone the line of tie river ave 
necessarily of mud and the village roads are of the same material, But 
pass the Wurdah boundary and etiterthe Chandah district, forts of 
well-dressed sandstone, and rounds, and village tracks of hard and crisp 
metal present themselves replacing the inud forts. The abundance and 
' an excellence of the stone in the neighbourhood of 
Rice ae tile building Chandah, is testified to all along the road by 
the extensive remains of ancient temples, untik 
at last Chandah ityelf with its city wall of dressed sandstone, five miles 
in circumference, is reached. 


16. The trap coating which is supposed to be the result of a vol- 

canic out-pouring through fissures and craters 

The trap coating. which haye either since closed up, or have 

become Chuked with the streams of lava, is de- 

scribed by Mr. Hislop to be of two kinds, the one ove-lying, the other 

‘underlying. Between these two formations or ont-pourings, an igneous 

deposit is generally found. Below the underlying trap is the sand- 

stone; and bencath the sandstone again the gramle, which is supposed 
to be the base of the whole peninsula, is found. 


17. As regards the manner of this natural structure in which one 
rock is piled above the other, I cannot do better 
Ite natural structure, than quote Mr. Hislop’s owu wofds. He says— 


“It is quite evident that before either of the voleanic rocks were 
poured out in our area, there had been deposited 
on the sandstone a stratum which must have 
been at least six feet thick. Over this there 
was spread a molten mass of lava, which hardened the surface of the 
stratum, and itself cooled into a flat sheet of globular basalt about 
twenty feat thick. Alter a period of repose the internal fires again 
became active, and discharged another effusion which imsiauates itself 
between the sandstone and the superior deposit; and accumulating in 
some parts more than im cthers, through force of tension, ruptures the 


Mr. Hislop’s description 
of the formation. 
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superincumbent mass, tilling up the stratum and scattcring the over. 
lying trap, or raising both stratum and trap above wae level of the plain, 
either leaves it a flat topped 1 1, or, boiling surge. pnshes up its summit 
gradually or by fitful effort. In these convulsions the more recent 
trap, where it has not tilled up the deposit alvgethcer, bas generally 
encroached upon it, entangling some of its fragments, converting the 
greater portion of it info a crumbline vesicular rock, or producing mini- 
ature outliers of amygdaloid from-maiterials susceptiblé of the change.” 


18. From being en the very border cf the sandstone and-trap 

formation, and from the juxta position of trap, 

“Neighbourhood of Nag- sandstone, and granite, Mr. Elislop describes 

pore valuable for geologi- the neielbourhood of Navpore to be one of 
cal research, Adee 3) mn : ( 

the richest and most valuable fields for’ geolo- 

gical rescarca in India. A full description of the geologv and fossils 

of Naepore is to be found in Mr. Hislop’s papers, which have been 

re-published in the selections of the Government of Bombay and which 

contain most interesting details ef his rsearches and discoveries; but 

it would perhaps be out of place ina Settlement Report. 


19. Lhave referred tothe trap formation as it gives the character 
tothe district. to the soil, and to the cultivation of the tract under 
report, The trap rock is covered with) ao coating of the well known 
“ Reeur’ cr black cotton soil, which although it varies in depth and 
in vichuess, being rometimes choked) with a gravelly substance, some~ 
times mixed ap with stones and Joulders, is met with almost univer- 
sally throughout the whole extent of the district. It is to the trap 
formation according to most authorities that this meh soil owes its 
origin, By some however it is supposed: to be a marine deposit, and it 
is desirable I think that I should here quote the opinion of one whose 
profeund scientific knowledge) and) long experience in the Nagpore 
Province, invests the opiniun with the greatest interest and value. Mr. 
Hislop dissents buth from Dr. Voysey and from Captain Newbolt, and 
suggests that it is a subacrial formation that has tuken place in marshy 
situations where vegetation abounds. The basis being of silica and 
alumina, the debris, not of trap, and of other rocks in the neighbour- 
hood cupable of yielding them, existing in a 
locality characterized by the excess of its mois- 
ture, aud rankness of its vegetation, to which 
two circumstances, and not to the nature of the original debris, he at- 
tributes the blackness of the suil. Dr. Voysey’s theory in regard to this 
soil was, that it arose from the decomposition of the trap rock, whilst 
Cuptain Newbolt regarded it as_a marine deposit. In Wardah, which 
is entirely within the trap boundary, the black cotton soil is 80 univer- 
sal, and in Chandah where the sandstone suddenly shaws. self, the 
change in the soil and the cultivation is so marked, that the theory of 
Dr. Voysey which attributes the black cotton soil to the decomprsi- 
tion of the trap rogks exposed to all the vicissitudes of temperature aud 
weather, first split and disintesrated by the heat, then daluged by the 
rain, and finally washed down by degrees by the mountain torsents into 
the plains beueath, certainly recommends itgylf tothe observer ; and 


Compositiun of the Black 
Cotton Soil, 
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requent experience nas shewn that: inferior or disintegrated trap broken 
up for meta] and seeming quite hard, exposed to the weather, crumbles 
wp and becomes black soil. In Wurdah, where the soil is watered by 
the tbutaries of the Wunna, which also feeds the adjacent lands 
washing down periodically the debris of the trap hills where they rise, 
the Lasin of the Watershed is filled with black rich soil “ Regur,” ond 
cotton is grown more or less in every village of the traet. But cross 
inte the Chimmoor Pergunnah, the western boundary of which is the 
trap range bordering on Wurdah, but which to the east is flanked 
by the Peorzagurh range of sandstone formation, and the soil and cultiva- 
tion undergo a marked change. In the villages situated right under the 
trap hills, the soil is black aud rich, and some cotton is grown. In the 
centre of the Perzunnah where the streams (which bear down the 
debris of the two classes of rock) meet, the proportion of sandy and 
loamy soil aro almost equally balanced, whilst on the east side of the 
Pergunnah uudor the sandstone hill, the sandy soil predominates, and 
vice and sugarcane cultivation replace the bread cotton fields of the 
western villaves, This I think wouldstend to shew that the Wurdah 
district owes its rich soil, and consequent “extensive cotton cultivation, 
cither to the trap hills that partly bound it, or else to the trap forma- 
tion that underlics it. 


20. Tho soil and the cotton cultivation will however be noticed 
more in detail in Chapter IV. 


CHAPTER IT. 


I 


ANNEXATION—MAIRATTA SETTLEMENTS, 


21, In Chapter IL]. some attempt will be made to deseribe the 
revenue system as it prevailed under the Mah- 
gintmemston of the Pro yatta Government. On the 11th December 
1858 Rughoojce IIT. died, aud soon thereon 

the Nagpore Province lapsed under British rule. 


22, The Mahratta triennial settlement made in Fusly 1260 or 

A. D. 1850 was then drawing to a close, but 

Summary Settlements. here as in the case of all newly annexed Pro- 

vinees, it was considered necessary to make a 

summary Settlement at once, and erders were accordingly issued to 

the district Officers to conclude a three years’ summary Settlemont 

with the hindholders then in possessiva, al! of whom were to be main- 

tained ponding enquiry into their title. Before, however, general cifect 

was given to these orders, many of the leases granted by the late 

Rajali’s sovernment fell in, and-as they ran out, a summary Settlement 
for three ycars was inade with the then landholders. 


23. Tho summary Settlements based on the assessments of the 

oe the Mahratta government were not satisfactory; 

wane Rtinlectory nature of and Mr, Ellis, who was then the Deputy Com- 

missioner of Nagpore coon bepun to urge the 

extension to the Province of the regular Settlement founded on the 
survey and estimate of the resources of each village. 


24. In 1857 ho represented to Mr. Plowden, the then Commis- 

sioner, that the existing rates were so high that 

Emigration to Borne. atide of emigration was setting in trom the 

Wurdal villages of the Nagpore Division to- 

wards Berar, where land could be procured on very favorable terms ; and, 

he strongly recommended the immediate introduction of the operations 
of the revular Settlement. 


25. No steps however appear to have been taken in the matter 

: ' until the end of 1857. The disturbances of 

Disturbed state of Songor that year bad thrown the districts of the 
and Nerbudda territories, Sis eee 

Saugor and Nerbudda territorics into such an 

unsettled state that it was not considered safe to send worltiug parties 

into the field to continue the Settlement operations then in prégress in 
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those districts. As the disaffection had not been felt to any appre- 
Gable extent in Nagpore, it was determined to 

“f transter the sfafl'c Ameeus aud Peshkars, and 
the partie, belongaig to the professional Survey, 

thea a: work in the Jusbulpore and Saugor districts, tu this Province. 


Retteua and Survey at 
‘tune et to Nagpesse 


oe 


S40 Ty) Pobruary 1857, Mr. Plowden, in communitation with 

Major Eeskine, obtained the services of two 
Goa Beats Be Deputy Collectars of Settlement, Mr. D. Sinclair 
Pees te eae and Moenshee Aulud Hossein, and in 1858, Mr. 
Pioviuce. Ellis was appointed Superintendent of Survey 
and Settlement for the Nagpore Province. 


27, Although Mr. Ellis had thus the superintendence of the ope- 
Grune as Vase rations which were tu be extended to all the 
ly Lieluded in. Xugpme. districts of the Provinee, the attention of the 
Department was at first confined to the Nag- 
pore ditrict. Tn those days whatisnow the Wurdah district, was, as 
aeely explained, included within Wagpore, and thus it is impossible 
to give any account of the procress of the Wurdah Settlement without 
tres assing On what may sypenr to be the ground belonging to Mr. 
Ress, and without referring to the transactions which followed the 
establishment of a separate Settlement department of the Nagpore 
Provinee. This however is in reality eonmon ground to both Settle- 
meats, but Tam at this great disadyunteye that I have to attempt to 
describe measures of which I have no persoual knowledge, and that I 
have to depend ior my info: mation on cither vague oral accounts, or véry 
scauty and iniperfect records. 
28. Mr. Ellis appears to have been fully impressed with the great 
difficulties that must beset the Settlement in 
_Titiculdes ettenting ect the then newly acquired conntry, in which form- 
ly asyuited Prowiace, «Assessments made in the iost_ capricious 
manner would be hut little guide, and he imme- 
diately tock measures to overcome the chief difficulties that presented 
themselves. He found that the Muhratta Pandia was very different 
from the skilled Putwaree of the Sangor and 
Nevbudda Territories, and that instead of the 
Survey being undertaken by the lacal agency, 
the Settlement Pishkars and Aieens beiny employed in testing and 
correcting the work, that the establiehment had to be engaged in duties 
which in the Sanger wnd Nerbudda Territuries were performed by the 
Putwarees. Great pains were howcver taken ta improve such village 
AccountaLts as were to be fund in the Nappore country, and to induce 
them te qualify themselves, and in Deecnber 1858, Mr. Ellis drew up 
a very carefully considered scheme for the formation of a really efficient 
Putware: ugeucy; selected men were appointed Canoongoer, and the 
village Tandias all underwent examination as 
to their qualifications for the appointment of 
Putwaree. These old village servants were ine 
decd treated with the greatest cyusideration and in no cave were the 


Iuefficiency of the Tut- 
Warees, 


Measiues taken ty | 1- 
prove them. 
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claims of a Pandia who showe:! the least promise of usefulness passed 
over. Where a man failed, a relation id wuaitied, was ailowed to tek 
his place, and whilst attempts were made to organi-e a Petwarea 
agency which would be of sume real use to the Setdement depertinent, 
care Was ut the same time tuken to make theamensure as popular and 
pleasing tothe people, by providing as far us possible fur their in- 
cumbents. 


29, The Putwarees selected were drafted into a School of iestruc. 
tion established by Mr. ICS at Nagpore, ude 
the superintendence ef Antad Thaseiny waase 
experience in the Sauger aud Nerbudda Terri- 
torivs rendered bim peculinrly fitted for the appointment. The places of 
the Pandias who could net or would not qualily themselves were tiled 
by candidates who were vbliged to go through a regular course of in- 
struction ut the School, and tu pass a certain examinitic.:. 


Putwarce School establish. 
ed at Nogpore. 


30, Great care was alsy taken in selecting men and even in ad- 

mitting themeto the position af eaudidste, and 

Vecancies filled by em- Mr. Ellis very -considerately mnade it a rule to 

vor uf the late Goverm  j povide for and give pretevence to mien who had 

: been in the service ut the Mihratia Govevumient, 

and who had been thrown out of employ by the changes in the order of 
alfaira. 


31. With much forethought too, having in view the prospect of 
the extension of the Sealement to the ucigh- 
bouring districts, o Myr. Eulis caused Patwares 
Schools to be-established at Chindwara, Is:un- 
dara, Chandah and Raepoor, ulider the direction of the Deputy Co.n- 
missioners. These establishments were not however kept up wuig atier 
Mr, Kiliy’ departure, the Deputy Commissioners being of opitiivn this 
the system did not work well and the schools were soon closed. Mauy a 
Settlement Officer has doubtless had cause to regret that tie a riuigs- 
ments so judiciously made by Mr. Ellis were thus alowed ty tul tu wwe 
ground. 


Putwareo Schools extab- 
lished in other districts, 


82. In the meantime the Settlement Department, 7, ¢. the Pesh- 

kars and Ameens imported from the Sanger 

Field work commenced. and Nerbudda Territories, under the supervisivn 

of the two Deputy Colleciors abovementioned, 

had broken ground im the villages immediately ruund Baila, acd by 

1359, the operations extended to the Pergaunahs uf Anjee aud Un 
doree included Within my charge. 


83. I have had the opportunity of referring to the instructions 

: issued by Mr. L]iis and by Mr. Ross, who com- 

Honoud Kite of Mears. muuicated them tu their Deputy Collcctors dur- 

ing the earlier operations ul the Settiement, aud 

as these instructions form the basis on which, uut/l tug issue of the 

Bettlement Code, tho Wurdah Settlement was conducted, it will be 
necessary to refer to these orders here, 
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$4. When Sotrlement operations were first. commenced in these 
Provinces, it appeairs to have been the desire 
Pun} ib Rutes adopted. both of Mr. Ellis, and of Mr. Plowden the then 
Commissioner, to assimilate the work as much 
as possible to the plan which bad Leen adopted in the Punjab, and con- 
siderable corres; ondence passed between Mr. Plowden and the Finan- 
cial Comiissicner of the Punjab on the subject. Mr. MacLeod furnish. 
ed the Commissioner with copies of all the correspondence that bad 
passed in the Punjab, and added many valuable hints, And the prinei- 
ples on which the Settlement was first worked in these Provinces, were 
with some slight alteration adopted to meet local peculiarities, the 
same as those which had guided the sucecsslul operations in the 
Punjab. 


35. Mr. Ellis appears to have been much impressed with tho 
Ba a coat, importance and justice of making Mahvratta 
Riseeor the Savelement: ” the luuguage of the Courts of the Nagpore 
Province, and thus with the fall concurrence 
of Mr. Plowden, one of his fitst orders to the Deputy Collector 
lays down most emphatically ‘that Mahratia must be the language 
ot the Settlement proceedings, Mi Elbs lays particular stress on 
the poyrurivy that will accrne to the Settlement by the proceedings 
being conducted, and hy all the papers being recorded in (de language 
of the people. The whole question which has since so often been dis- 
cussed, is of ro much interest that IT thiuk J may be excused for queting 
Mr. Ellis’ letter at length, 


“ T have the honor to request that yeu will while enga:red in the 

eae survey of the Nagpore district, consider that 

a eee Mahratta, the vernacular language of the Nag- 

a pore district, is tobe the language of record in 

all Survey and Settlement proceedings, and that every paper of impor- 

tance connected with the Survey and Settlement, must invariably in the 
first instance be written in the Mahratta language.” 

“2. Thave been informed by the Coumissioner of the Provinea 
that it is his determivation to cause the introduction of the Mahratta 
language as the original language of record with the Revenue Depart- 
meut of the Nagpore district, so that it is to be eapected that before 
long both the record of the rights of every man paying land revenue 
to the Government, the claims of the Government, avd all proceedings 
arising out of these claims and rights, will be recorded in the vernacu- 
lar language of the district of Nagpore.” 


“© 3, Ihave entered marginally a list of records which must inva- 
riably in the first instance be recorded in Mahratta, and of those requir- 
ing translation into Vordu, leaving it to your diseretion to have auy. or 
all of them tranelated into Oordu for your own convenience. The fuct 
that all the translations in which the holders of land in this district aro 
concerned arg recorded in Mahratta should be generally made known 
in your jusisdietion. This knowledge will, I am perauaded,- greatly in- 
ray the interest felt in,nd ensure the popularity of the survey ope- 
rations,” 
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“4, T shall ha happy to receive any suggestions you may wish 
to make rocarding these instructions now conveyed to you, and to lend 
you every assistance in my y wer, to remove or alleviate auy incon- 
venimce that may at first result frofi the necessity of transiating 
large number of papers into the Oordu language.” 


36. The spirit of this order has been observed throughout the 

Settlement proceedings, and every papor of the 

Malgoozar’s Mas] is written in Mahratti. The 

carrying out of this order has however entailed 

; considerable extra work on the Settlement De- 

Bares entailed partment, owing to the manner in which the 

bet establishments were constituted, and this would 

apperr to be the proper place to notice the agency throngh which the 
whol of the operations have heen conducted. 


Spirit of these instrue- 
tions duly observed. 


37. The absence of any competent indigenous socal agency must 
indeed haye been the great difficulty with which 
Settlement operations in Nagpore have had ta 
contend throughout... T cannot speak from my 
own cxperience so fur as Wurdah is concerned for I joined the Depart. 
ment late, when not only had the amnst important part of the work been 
done, but when the people had begun to get roused to their own in- 
terests, and when the Mahratta employés had gained some experience 
aad wore able to render some assistance, Butat first Settloment opera. 
tions being quite new in these parts, if was necessary to draw all the 
working establishment from the outside. ~T have mentioned above that 
the indigenous Putwarees and Pandias were utterly ignorant of Settle- 
ment work, and were generally of very inferior calibre. Even whera 
compctent men were found, the process of instruction was long and 
tiresome, nor are the educated) Mahrattas of this part of the country, 
as arile, well adapted tothe many intricate ditics of a Settlement 
official, or are they physically fit fur the work. 


Tersonne) of the Depurt- 
ment. 


38. Thus at first every proceeding of the Settlement which has 
as it were, to come to such close quarters and 
to be on such intimate terms with all classes of 
the people, had of necessity to be conducted 
throuch a foreign, and not very popular agency, 


Non-existence of indige- 
mous agency, 


89. The Kayeths and Mahomedans imported from Hindustan did 
Forel wesnlwei their work we sli a oe eaten 
orelsit agency employed guave being Oordu, the orivinal maps and re- 
us earls made. by them were in that. lanyuage, 
and the translation of all their records into Mahratta has entailed 
much trouble and expense. By dogrees as the Mahrattas came forward 
and evinced aptitude, they were drafted into the Settlement ranks, but 
for a long time the Kayeths and Mahomedans were jn the majority, 
and it was so difficult to find a Mabratta competent ‘to fil the place 
of Superintendent, in which besides judicial ability, considerable per- 


id 


sonal energy and th~ knack of managing and getting work out of a 
large establishment 1s necessary. Besides their ignorance of Settlement 
busiiess which at first was natural enough, the character of the Nag- 
pore educated Brahmins at least was much against their success in the 
ae Settlement Department :-~they as a rule ara 
Nagpore, or even Msh- Jazy, clumsy, inaccurate, slow and dissipated, 
ratte Bralimis i-adapt ‘te wauting in physique and indecd in all tlie qua- 
lities which are necessary to constitute a good 
Settlement employé from whom much hard work and exposure is de- 
manded. ‘The Kayeth on the other hand is generally hardy, his meat- 
dict, and not iusuparable objection to liquor, carries Lim through much 
hard work and many nasty localities iu which a Naypore Uraliain, of 
even Perhaps a Mahratta Brahmin would fall ill at once. 


40. The Oordu character too being much neater than the shamb- 

: ling sprawling Modi (the lower or common 

Beaten Marthe Mahratti character), the Kaycth was so 

much superior to his Mahratta eompeer, 

that there were always many reasons for_retaining the Kaycths in the 

Settlement, The Kayeth Superintendents too liked having some of their 

own class about them, and no douléthe Kayeths worked the best. 

I have found this the case in Chandah, indeed I don’t think Chandah 

could have becn measured if we had had to depend on indigenous 

agency for the work. Thus the agency generally used was of necessity 

foreiyn, for where indigenous mateual was available on the spot, it 
was generally of very luicrior description. 


41, The first step taken by the new Department was of course 
: tion of viltue (te demarcation of village boundaries. 1 leara 
ima AO Ross that these operations were not 
attended with any great difficulty. Jn a letter 
of My, Ellis it is mentioned, that village boundaries were easily recog- 
nizable, and but seldom disputed. Inthe highly cultivated parts, where 
these would be the most important, and the most severely contested, the 
work was rendered easy by an old and very excellent plan for the 
prevention of disputes preseribed by the native Government. In 
such tracts, from the absence of pasture lands aud jungle, it became 
necessary to preserve a certain quantity of laud fallow, on which grass 
was grown for the use of the village cattle. This strip or belt of pasture 
was always immediately outside the cultivated lands, and as any altempt 
to plough it up entailed very severe punishment under the Rajah’s go- 
vernment, these grass preserve belts formed the village boundaries. A 
similar strip, although advancing cultivation has diminished its breadth, 
is still preserved in the Wurdah district, and being generally planted 
with kabool-trees, more distinctly marked the limits than the stone 
boundary pillars erected by the Settlement Department. 


42. The boundary work was commenced in 1858, and finished in 

03 the Wurdah district in 1861. Not a singlo 
gee es ag boundary dispute has come before me. The 
; number judicially decided since the commence- 

ment of Settlement opevations is 170. The little difficulty experienced. 
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and the small amount of opposition shewn, whilst this work was in pro. 
gress, ig to be traced of course to the tractatle disposition of the 
people, 


43. The field measurements commenced in February 1858, One 
of the most important duties connected with 
The field measurements. the compilation of the measurement papers 
which was of course undertaken at the sama 
time, was the classifivation by measnring parties of the soils of each 
field by which the Settlement Officer had to a great extent to be guided 
in preparing his assessments. In arranging this classification, local pe- 
culiarities, such as the composition of the deposits of which the soil was 
constituted, &¢., had to be considered. Mr. Ellis did not cousider that 
the vlassification adopted in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, the 
geological formation of which ditfered from that of Nawpore, could be 
necepted without, modification. He therefore consulted the Reverend 
Mr. Hislop, whose eminent geological knowledge, and whose detailed 
wequiintanee of the Nagpore district, constituted him an authority on 
the subject, 


44, Sir Richard Jenkins in his: well known report, described 
Scil. of the Nagpore Pro. the scil of the Nagpere division to consist 
vinee, : of :-= 


I. Kalee—Rich loam. 
VI. Kurdee—Loose carth unmixed with stones. 
Hf. Burdee—Reddish earth in rocky stratum. 


Mr. Tlislop noticed that the above classification of soils prevai!s 
amoung the cultivators of the Proyinee, and that he had trequently heard 
these distinctions used by the people. He however proposed a further 
sub-division into 6 classes —~ 


land {f Kalee Matee or Kunkur of 1st and 2nd qualities an- 
swering to Kalee aud Dohlee; III Murand, Reddish earth ; 1V Khurdes 
auswering to Seharce; V Retardee answering to Baber ; and VI Burdee 
Gotard or Putthard. 


45. These classifientions indicated by Mr. Hislop, were, the Settle- 
: cor _ ment authorities ascertained, well known and 
oyun oF soll casei understood throughout the district, and they were 
accordingly adopted, and are shewn in all the 
early measurement returns. At a comparatively recent date, Mr. Ber- 
nard reduced the classes to three. Grouping Ist and 2nd class black soil 
under one head; Murand and Khurdee were sufficiently near one another 
to warrant their being classed together ; and as the productive powers 
of letardee and Burdee are about equal, they were included under the 
3rd heading as 3rd gle s soil. The classification adopted by Mr. Ber- 
ae follows it will ba scen ag nearly a3 possible that described by Sir Rt, 
Jenkins. 


CHAPTER IIt. 


FORMER HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT. 


46, Even were it desirable to commence with the deluge, it 
would not be easy to carry back the history of 
the Wurdah district to any thing approaching 
that date. There is indeed hardly any part of 
India of which until comparatively recently so little has been known, or 
so little written, as the territory of which the Wurdah district has always 
formed a part, and which although, included in Mahrasthra, has borne at 
ditferent. times according to political changes the name of Gondwanah; 
the “ territories of the Rajah of erar ;? and its more recent and best 
known name the Province of Naypore. ‘To the present day even the 
Bustar country situated to the south east of the Wnurdah district, and 
of comparutively ho great distance from it, is almost a blank on the Map 
of India, and has only recently been visited and described. The general 
obscurity in which this part of Central India was shrouded even tos 
wards the end of the last century may be gleaned from Remel’s Me- 
moirs of a map of Hindostan, in which that distinguished geographer 
mentions, that Mr. Warren Hastings had just authorized a rough survey 
of the road to Nagpore being made; and the determination of the position 
of Nagpore, the great central point m the geography of India is referred 
to, with just a little less enthnsiasm that an arctic voyager might be 
expected to expend on reuching the “North Pole; or on the discovery of 
the north west passage. 


Early history of the Dis- 
trict very little known. 


47. In theworks of historians of the last century, such as Orme 
and Dow, this part.of the country is hardly men- 
tioned, Wut if the maps which accompany their 
workssmay be taken as a fair index of the 
knowledge that those distinguished—-authors possessed of this part of 
India, then their information-must. indeed have been scant, and de- 
fective. For according to the map which accompanies my edition of 
Dows (1792) the square patch marked Berar is bounded by two rivers; 
on the north is the Soane, rising between Mandoo and Uvein and flow- 
ing into the Ganges at Patna. ‘To the south is the “Gang” evidently 
intended for the Godavery. But this river rising at: Nassic and flowing 
past Deogere (Doulutabad) aud Aurnngabad forms the southern boun- 
dary of Berar, and eventually falls into the Bay of Bengal at Balasore. 
No towns are marked, but the angle formed hy the Santpooras, and 
that continuation of the range which stretches from Ummurkuntuk 
to the cast coast is clearly shown. 


48. The Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphinstone, once the Resident at 
Nagpore, then the Governor General’s Agent at 

Hon'ble Mountstuart Fl. Poona, and lastly Governer of Bombay, than 
iecurity oe Matraatite pee whom perhaps uo one had better opportunities, 
tory. or was inore capable of giving information re- 
garding. the history of Mahrasthra, refers in his 


history ofeIndia, (page 221) to the very scanty information that is 


Tgnoraneé of old historians 
alout Nagpore Country. 
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bvailable regarding the carly history of the Mahratta country, and men 
tions that until the time of the Mussulmans, but two historical facts 
are known regarding it. Iv ihis is all that could be gleaned regarding 
the more accessible part of Mahrasthra by such a distinguished autho? 
rity as Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, with hic great opportunities of 
re-search, it can hardly be hoped to obtain many details regarding the 
early history of Nagpore and Wurdah, situated at the very remotest 
extremity of Mahrasthra. A country, regarding which little is known 
and little has been written, affords generally of conse a preat field for 
re-scarch, and offers a great opportunity for the historian. But even 
were Table totake up the subject at length, it, would be too extensive 
for a Settlement Report. To collect really liable information regard- 
ing the early history of the Nagpore Province, would Le a labor of 
many years, and although it may be possible with the aid of much 
light which is now being thrown on many of our Antiquarian remains 
to work out that history hereatier, I shall not attenpt to do moro hers 
thar give a very brief outline of the previous cireamstances of this 
pe of the country as gathered from authorities such as Sir Richard 
enkins, Grant Duff, and others, 


49, I would however remark that the geographical position of 

this tract, and the physieal formation of the 

Cuuse traceable to the country surrounding it, is such as to render it 
sai aca of the the must inaccessible and almost the last visited 
, of any part of India, This then would make 
any history it has, of much more recent date than that of the more 
favored portions of the continent, Fora glance at the map will show 
that the Nagpore country is situated in the «ingle formed by the great 
Sautpoora range which divides Northern India or Hindostan from the 
Deccan, and by that range which stretching trom Ummurkuntuk to the 
: Sea, éuts off Central India trom the coast, 

dermal by Pea as Nagpore aud Wurdah are in a regular cul-de-sae 
formed by these masses’ of hills and accompany 

ing dense jungle; it is this cul-de-sac and these heavy obstacles which 
cause the black line which marks the Railway on our modern maps to 
stop suddenly at Nagpore. Although Envinecring skill may hereafter 
carry a Railway right across these mountains to the east coast, still 
for the present the trunk line of Railway is separated from the Nag 
pore country by the massive barrier raised by the Sautpooras, The 
early invasions of the Indian continent were all made frum the north, 
and tothe invading hordes the natural bulwarks of the Sautpooras cover« 
ing the Nagpore country to the north with their almost impenetrable 
forests, their wild animals, and scarcely less savaze aboriginal tribes, 
formed an obstacle which eenerally turned the course of the invading 
stream to the west and south, and that course appears to have fol- 
lowed pretty accurately the line of the great road which connects the 
western coast with Agra and the cities of Northern India, and which 
crosses the Sautpoora ranges at the “cluses” or gates to the fortress of 
Asseerghur, which may appropriately be called the key ef the pass. 
Aud by Asseerghur, close to which runs the trunk line of Railway. which 
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passing up the Nerbudda valley, will soon connect the western and 
eastern coasts; the tribes and armies, which, tempted on 
by a spirit of adventure or driven baok by defeat in the earliest 
times, appear to have marched backwards and forwards from Hindos- 
tan to the Deccan. It always has Leeu the great 
spore off thoroughfare, and on ita line are the marks of 
the old cities of Ujein and Mandao ; of Boorhan- 
ore still a place of no small importance; and of Deogurh, transformed 
by its Malomedan conquerors into Dowlutabad. Nagpore was always off 
the line, and as it doe not appear to have possessed in carly days any 
rich city asa bait to draw an invading army from the hi h ruad, the 
country leony remained unvisited and unknown, and when the settlers, 
Who found their way from Hindostan into the south of the Peninsula, 
began to multiply and expand their territory westwards, even then 
inacerssible Naypore was about the last part of India that would be 
colonized. For to the settlers of the south equally as to those who 
journeyed from the north, Nugpore was the “ ultima thule” 


Position of Na 
the high Road. 


50. The early invaders as colonists, from whatever quarter of the 
compass they might.come, would invariably fol- 
The early invaders, low the course/of the rivers, those earliest and 
hest “explorers, who wending their way) through 
the most agrecable and fertile plains, pick their way cautiously throueh 
the most dificult mountain pavses and seemingly impenctrahle jungles, 
leaving a plainly distinguishable track asa guide to the explorer. It 
is along the fertile valleys chosen by the rivers that the first colonists 
wended their way, and it was on the banks of the rivers, (heir support- 
ers and guides, that they first settled. But those who reached this 
part. of the country from whatever quarter they came, must have been 
the most adventurous of their elass, fer arriving here they had nearly 
traced many of the great rivers to the source, and had arrived at the 
very cradle of the groat watershed of the centre of Tndia, tho Ner- 
budda and the Soane, the Tapteo and the Wurdah, all rising 
among these hills, which cut off the Nagpore country from the rest of 
Hindostan. ‘To the west only is the country comparatively open, and 
from that auart. the country obtained its language and the people 
their character. 


51. The very remoteness, inaccessibility, and general uninviting 
character of the country, which enused it to be 
80 little sought, and visited hy the early con- 
querors of India, rendered it a safe asylum for 
the aborigines of the country, who gave way before the advancing 
armies, As in England the Britains were driven before their con- 
querors, and took refuge in the high Iand of Wales, and the remote 
corners of the Island, so in India the Ghonds and other aboriginal 
tribes sought the fastnesses of the range of wooded hills which stretches 
across the continent. Whether the advancing masses came from the 
north or from the south, the Sautpooras still formed a common refuge 
and resort for tho displaced aborigines ; and amid the maizes of hills 
avith thei (angled jungle, the conquerors, now in possession of tho fertile 


Nagpore eountry, the asy- 
lum of nboriinal tribes. 
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villages, did not apnarently consider it worth their while to follow the 
Ghonds. And there they remained unmolested, and there they are 
still to be found forming a d stinct class from the other natives of this 
part of the country. 


52. In the absence of inscriptions, written history, or other 
waite Wits Asa aw recorded data, the several distinct classes of tha 
finding - fortase cinenuns population, are of great help in showing the 
stances of the country. former circuinstances of this part of the coun- 
fry. They lay in fact in different layers one 
above the other, quite distinct, and easily discernible, and as the Geo- 
Joost by an examination of the overlying aud underlying strata is 
esabled to read the order of the various great physical displacements 
and gevlogical eras, so can the historian by the aid of strong contrast 
that the races exhibit, trace the several revolutions and eruptions that 
have broken out at different periods in the history of the Naypore 
Province. 


ew 
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538, Taking the jungles-and hills,.as the original foundation we 

find next to it-and stil. elinging closely to if, ths 

The Ghonds, Ghonds, - They are T believe now generally admit. 
ted to be the aboriginal inhabitants of this part 

of India; they appear to have been early driven out of the fortile 
country, and only to have kept what no one else cared to dispufe with 
them and the wild beasts. They were destined Jater however tu rise 
ugain and to play an important part in the history of the country. Tn 
many places the Ghoud strata, so to speak, has been preserved almost 
untouched, and tho people are) not much more advaneed or very 
different from what they must chave been when first driven into 
the hills. In physiognomy, in Tangunge, and in character they are 
quite distinct from their Thudeo neighbours. The Ghond language 
itself by which £ mean the few original words in use amon: the 
Ghonds, bears, I beheve, no resemblanee te the Mahratti and Hinde» 
dialects. It belongs in the main to the Dravidian’ family; but the 
original language must of necessity have been poor. The words 
in use amongst these wild people would not be more numerous 
thas the few ideas and wants of their savage life. In com- 
munication with their more civilized neighbours the Ghonds have 
learnt new wants and have imbibed new ideas, to express which, new 
words have been borrowed and engratted on to the original Ghondee, 
But. these words belong toa borrowed foreign coinage, and are only 
used when a Ghond coes into foreign parts, they do not circulate at 
home. ‘The Ghonds have much in common with the Bheels and other 
‘will tribes to be fouud on the branches of the ranges of hills in which 
they themselves live, and from Captain Tanner, Royul Artillery, who 
had been much among the tribes on the Scinde frontier, I learn that 
the Ghond language resembles in some particulars the dialect current 
among tribes onthe north west frontier of India. ‘heir existence 
in large numbers in this partof the country where for the reasons 
already given they wore left unmolested, early gaincd for it the name 
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of Ghondwanan.” By the natives of the Kanarese country, their habitat 
Dr. Wilson mentions, was called the “ Gondarondan or wilderness of th: 
Ghonds,” rendered in Reeve’s Kanarese ‘‘ictionary as “a waste desert 
on ine way to Benares.” J have also Dr. Wilson’s authority for 
mentioning that no ti.bes appear under the designation of Ghonds 
in the ancient Indian literature although he 
Dr. Wilson's epinion re- gays “it was early known that various barbars 
gording origin of Ghouds. cus tribes, as they were esteemed, were to bo 
fonnd in the country south of the Vindhyan hills. ‘They are 
mentioned by name in some of the Puranas or at least in some 
of the appendages of the Puranas as well as in some of the 
Hindo» Caste List.? Dr, Woison is als> inclined to think that 
the Ghonds are the “Ghondalw” referred to in chapter VII of 
Ptolemy's Geography, ‘Ihe Revereud) Mr, Hislop who possessed 
considerable knowledge of this strange people, associated, Dr. Wilson 
says, the desiguation of Ghond as equivalent to that of the kindred 
tribes the “ Khonds,” making the meaning “hill men.” The follow. 
ing extract from a reeent paper bythe Reverend Dr. Wilson on the 
subject will be of interest as bearing on this question. Ile is, he 
writes “much disposed to view the pastoral “ Gavalis” or “cattle 
keepers ” of the decean, and certain other castes as the “ Guravas” 
(also enttle-dealors as indicated by their name) in charge of the temples 
of Shiva, and the Patharavatas or stone-cutters who much resemblo 
them in color and general plysioonomy, as their representatives at 
the present day. ‘he “ Gavalis’? ure universally viewed by the Natives 
as the representatives of a quondaim ruling tribe, to which various 
ancient architectural remains are every where attributed. To their 
tribe probably belong some of the isclated Nilghiri races, we cannot 
be absolutely certain that the Ghonds (or Gondas) in the neighbour- 
hood of Nagpore are not another (very large and important) body isolated 
from them. “Govinda? in Sansevit metns a “cow keeper" ‘and. this 
through the well known form “Govind” may have been the origin of the 
name Ghoud. The physiognomy of the Ghonds need not be appealed 
to in bar of this supposition for that physiognomy varies according ta 
the habitat of the Ghonds in forests, on mountains, and on plain, 
and according to the quality of food used by them from gencration 
to generation; neither necd the Tamiloid character of the language of 
the Ghonds be alluded toin bar of the supposition, for the language of the 
Brahmins west of the Indus in thecountry intermediate petween India 
and Persia is cormnate with the Tamil. These remarks however were 
more designed tv excite, than to satisl'y enquiry. ‘lhe Nagpore Society 
had certainly the best opportunities of prosecuting that enquiry.” 


54. Regarding the Ghonds and their country the historians of 
alte the lust century do not say much, They seem 

Pie a theGhond byt, have entertained a religious horror of thesa 
: savages and their no less wild home. Writing 

of them in 1780, Orme savs “ There is in the mountains a wild in- 
habitans whose now a European can acarcely draw, who subsist by 
their incursions into the neighbouring plains, and who without the 
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ferocity of the American possess all his treachery ; and according 
My. Thevenot, ‘ India has had its cannibals In the centre of one ot ine 
most cultivated parte of the Empire 


55. The Map which accompanies this work is as wild as that «1 
Professor Wileon’s yeler p one bigtany regarding the boundaries te 
encetotheGhonds. Detar and the direction of the neighbeutins 

rivers. Referring evidently to the Ghonds. 
Professor Wilson in his introduction to the Mackenzie papers, s2¥~ 
‘*« All the traditions and records of the Peninsula recognize in every 
part of ita period when the natives were not Hindoos,” and, adds 
Mountstuart Elphinstone “ the aborigines are described before their 
civilization by the latter people as foresters and mountaineers, or 
Goblins and Demons,” and Rama when in order to regain his queen Sita 
led an army to Ceylon, through the Deccan, he is described as assisted hy 
the king of the monkeys, who reigned in these parts, and by whose aid 
he obtained a complete victory over the Giant Ravanah. It really 
Joes not require any great stretch of the imagination to put down the 
wild Ghond of the woods as a Demon ora Monkey, snd for such be 
was no doubt taken in those days by people advancing timidly through 
a country covered with dense forests and dark overhanging hills, ths 
whole scenery of which was enough to inspire vague apprehension. 
and to give rise to the idea that 1t was haunted with preternsti: 0 
beings. 





’ 


56. The people who first displaced the Ghonds wonld appesr to 
. have been a nomadic race of a Suviluan origin. 
The Sstalena. There are fonndiall over the old Naxpare Pro- 
vinee remains of the druidical character, similar to those discovered in 
Rurope, and it would appear that that great displacement which diwve 
the Scythian tribes to western Europe, also caused # sective of tho 
same race to move to India and the south. The remains of the plices 
where they buriod their dead_are discovered all round Naxpore ard 
Wurdah, to the south in Chanda they are numerous, aud they aro i.) 
mot with in southern India. Mr. Hislop thus deseribes their buryiug 
placos—* Tha vestiges of an ancient Scythian race in this pari af 
India ate very numerous. ‘They are found chiefly as barcows surround: 
ed with a circle of stones, and ag stone boxes which when complete art 
atyled Kistvaens, and whon open on one side cromelo The crome 
lechs ars now found empty, the kistvatas, {° cher fave not been 
disturbed coviained stone coffins, urns, & -. 









The tumuli are also rich ia antiquitiss, In. one at PaTtulgha: rou! 
of Goomgaon in 1850, I discovered an iron vessel, now in the Bombay 
Asiatic Society’s Museum. The ashes which had been put in iy wero 
covered over with chips of pottery. From another, west of @ringapniin. 
a friend of mine dug upa stone mallet and a number of camponiers 
tools. 
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It is very desirable that researches into these interesting remains 
should be prosecuted, ‘The nearest tumuli to this is not far from 
the Polica ines at Takles. ‘The nearest of any consequence with which 
{ am acquainted are those of Gungapain. The most numerous are 
those of ‘Takuighat, where there must be fully one hundred. If 
kriow about thirty localities where such barrows occur around 
Nagpore and Kamptee, the nearest cromelechs are at Bewapore bevend. 
Qomrair, They may have been kistvacns, for they have evidently been 
Mi, Hislop oa Scythian disturbed, some of the sand stone slabs which 
nme have been moved out of their places are very 

large. ‘The surface of one of them is beauti- 
fully marked with the ripple which must have been imprinted on it, 
when it lay as loose sand on the margin ofa sea or lake. In Chanda 
district there are fifteen villages to suuth and east of Mhool which have 
two cromelechs each in their vicinity. At Chamoorsce, cast of the Wien- 
gunga, there is a group of 20 kixtvaens or eromelechs, | don't know 


which. 


nT. Th ds antural enongh that this nomadic people with their 
ann ated ait flocks and herds should have been the first to 
ianand Gaol? penotrate 1o these wild regions, grazing their 

eattle in the jingle in the rich valleys. ‘Tradi- 
tion which gives alse to the Glonds their proper position ag aborigines, 
recogyizes atime when a grail Crtolee dynasty flourished, and the 
remains of a great city sail to have “been the capital is pointed ont 
near Pownar. In all probability, thoy would not have interfered much 
with tho Ghonds, when the latter lad returned to the jungles; the 
Scythian herdsmen, remaining fa possessicn of the valleys and the best 
lands bordering: on the kills and jungle, could well afford to spare the 
wilder and. icws accessible part,of ihe country to the Ghonds and Tigers. 
It is not eusy-to fix the date of the Scythian occuration, but I have the 
authority of the Revd. Dr. Wilson, tor stating that it cannot have Lect 
loss than five. hundred years belose the Obristian cra. 


The Sayth 
the anes, 


58. But this people wadlagaii’ to be displaced by the Thiadon 
colonists, The Sevthiang aud Ghonds proba- 
bly held theiy own for many years in their holds, 
whew all the country around iL was populated 
by Hindoos, We know of great Hindoo Dynasties existing on all 
sides; yet no mention is made of this part of the country. To the 
north, there was the great kingdom cf Vicramaditya in Malwa. To the 
couth where the dominions of the king of Andra, whose family was of 
very great antiquity ; to the east, the Chutteesghur country must have 
been peopled by Hindoos at a very early date, as the remains and 
inscriptions found in the Ruttunpore country testify, and then on the 
west towards the kingdom of the Chulukyas with Callian as its capital, 
and still nearer tous Deogurh which with its rock temples, and those 
of Adjunta, prove the presence of Hindoos in the country surrounding 
 Gondwannah” at a very early date; but from its inaccessibility and 


‘The revival of the Hina. 
dloos. 
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peculiar cui-de-sa2 position already mentioned, Nagpore would still b= 
the last part of India visited by colonists, whether pressing forward 
trom the north er from the south. ‘The Seythians were probably not 
displaced in and about Nagpore until two or three centuries before the 
Uhristian eva, Conquered, they were absorbal by degrees. into the 
‘ower enasics, geod are still to be traced amongst the Gaolees. The 
cnavks ef very old Hindoo temples are found all along the river bauks 
and in many parts of the district. They are generally rough Lléeks 
composed of slabs of stone piled one on top of the other, No aréhes 
; ure built, no mortar is used. The natives will 
Hirdeo remains, tell you that they were built in days when there 
were giants ; accounting for their existence Ly 
: stintlar process which gained for the masses of ‘stone buildings found 
in Enrope the name of Cyclopean remains; and indeed when one looks 
ot the large old blocks, it is a matter of wonder, how they were ever 
wot into their placcs. ‘To re-arrange them would even be a tough job 
row-i-davs, to the best Executive Eugineer with all his modern appli- 
ances. Tradition ascribes the temples of this peculiar type which are 
tyuna all over the country to one Hnnwan Punt; the person referred 
to, according to Professor Wilson (sée his dutroduction to the Mackenzie 
yapers) was the dewan of a Rajah of Deogurh. It is possible then 
that. the first Iiudoo conquests of this part of the country was from 
ihe west, and that Nagpore may have been a dependency of tho Rajahs 
et Deogurh, Itis also mentioned that the dominions of the king of 
Andre extended to the Nerbudda in the north, But even if he pos- 
sessoal the open country, it is, T should think extremely doubtful, whether 
ha had auy real dominion over the Ghonds and their wilderness, who 
inost probably in the hills at least, always maintained independence. 
‘Tie boundary of the Nerbudda to the north could possibly have been 
assigued to this kingdom, inasmuch as the only recognized kinedam. 
te the north, did not claiin to extend beyond that limit, and as uo other 
promment kingdom was known to exist in the intervening couniry, 
the Andra king claimed a boundary, and a sovercignty over a tenct ihe 
nominal possession of which no vue cared to dispute with hina. 


od. In their tarn the TWindoos were to fall hefore the Maiome lane, 
In A.D. 1294 the Mahomedans jrom Yelhi 
invaded “ Mahbrasthra”’ and hy degrees the 
whole of the country cume under Mabomedan sway. Sn Al). 2917 
Deogii was taken, and the kingdom of the Rajah, a Hindoo of the 
\uidu family, subverted. ‘Dhis must have brought the Mahsmedan com- 
paratively near to Nagpore, But again Nagpore would be ti: last place 
to feel the great revolution which ended in the extension of Mabomedan 
way over the whole of the Deccan, That the Mahomedans penetrated 
its far us this at an early date is possible, but there would net have bees 
wuch to attract them here or detain them when they once got here. 
Curigu; enough the evins of Ala-a-uddeen the first conqicrer of the. 
Deecan are very common here, and he may have penetrated as far as: 
this, or the exi-tence of these cots here may bo the veel! of ecm, 
chance find, 


“ahi aiedan invasion, 
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60. StilP this is certain thet the Ghonds who had been lett yn- 
x : ene molested in their native forests, took advantage 
‘seappcaran colthe Chondss of the great struggle, between the Hindoos and 
Malwmedans, and about this time successfally attempted to re-assert. 
their authority. *Watching from his fastnesses high up in the hills the 
conflict between these two great races, the Ghond waited for his op- 
jeTtunity when both these powerful adversuries were worn out with 
lighting, and swooping down carried otf bis share of the prey, the 
Possession of which was the cause of the quarrel. As the Hindo> 
power decreased, the Ghonds came to the surface. Tho Mahomedan« 
at first at least had too much to do with their more powerful adversaries 
0 Spare time to subdue the Ghonds, nor would it have been worth their 
while to disturb the Gbonds, ro long as they contented themselves with 
holding an out-ol-the-way part of the country, hardly worth fighting for; 
and by degrees the pcople who for years kad remained in the hills, 
hardly daring to show themselves in the plains, recovered part of the 
fair country they bad once possessed ; and Ghond kingdoms, including 
something better then rock and forest were established. The Rajahs of 
Kerrla Deogurh and Gurramuadela are :newn to history, and in Chand, 
too there was a Ghond kingdoi. 


61. The Ghond kingdom which it is necessary io mention in this 
Bae ; report, is that of Deogurh. ‘The varions moun- 
pte hond Kings of Deo tain strongholds of this family is not very far 

ree distant from Nagpore. ‘The jirst Rajah of this 
rece, of whom much is known, is» Bukt Boolund: Sir Richard Jenkins 
’: his well known report, mentions that this Rajah reigned in 1700 A. D. 


62. From the commencement of the 15th century, the history of 
. Nagpore.is indeed pretty clear, Sir Richard 
mien ene the first Jenkins has brought it down from this date to 
, aan his time (162u:, and I +hall not attempt to do 
sere thun give an epitome of the events as he relates them. Bukt 
Joolund’s kingdom would appear to have included the whole of the 
Wurdah district ; indeed the Mabomedan historians hardly pretend to 
«uclude itin any of its Soobuhships ; the Honorable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone tells us, that the boundary of the half kingdom of Imad Gholu 
Hvaacty of Berar did not include Nagpore, although it exiended across 
vis Wuedah, and embraced part of the Wurdah district. Thus the 
(shoud maintained a semi-independanee, though we find that they paid 
“bute to the Emperors of Delhi; snd Sir Richard Jenkius tells us, that 
an Officer resided at; Nagpore to collect the chout, which was paid into the 
treasury of the Foujdar of Pownar (in tho Wurdah district) then the 
chief seat of the Mahomedan government to the east of the Wurdah, 


63. Bukt Boolund was wise in his generation, and was in good 

, __ terms with the Delhi Emperor Aurung-Zebe. 

His allegianve to the Em- referring to deal with the Empovor direct, and 
peror of Delh: : : : : 

expecting more consideration at his hands than 

‘vom Offiers nominally dependants of the Emperor who held the 
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qrovaieee borders on Nagpore, Bukt Boolund west to tie fountair 
head, professed his allegiance end turned Mussulxeu, This obtained for 
him the support of the Emperor and secured his position. ‘The family 
of the Ghond Rajahs of Nagpore are Mahomedans to this day. 


64. Chand Scolian succeeded Bukt Boolund, and on his death 

: the Government was usurped by Ali Shah, 

e ore Ble Shah. Bult Boolund’s illegitimate son. The widow of 

Lesh Chand Sooltan then called ‘a ald from abroad. 

‘The Bhonslas of Berar, «!t2.'vards to be famous 

in the history of this part of the country, wer iuvited to assist. 

Nughojee came to Nagpore, put Ali Shab to death anu set Boorban Shah 

on che throne. This oveurred in 1758, but the Ghusc- paid for this 
:suistanee with their kingdom. 


65. We have seca first the Ghonds, then the Scythians, then the 
ey ae ee Sues in pee . vee part of ie soy 
pa vie Boome ‘Then aguin we, have had the nominal reign of 
Be Rp ie Deere the Mahoniedans, tho Ghonds taking advantage 
.° the struggles between the two races to re-establish their kingdom, 
‘houwh professing & nominal allegiance to Delhi. But the Mahomedan 
huwer was now on the decline, and with it was to fall the Ghond king- 
ion of Nagpore, 


66. Whilst Bukt Boolund was enlarging and establishing himselt 
tole oth ond firmly in his kingdom, a power was growing up 
Revival of Mobratta power to the west which was again to assert Hindoo 

n Nagpore. x ‘ ; 
supremacy in Nagpore. It would be out ‘of 
sliea in this Report to give any detailed account of the rise of the Mab- 
attas to power—this has been done by Grant Duff and many others, and 
fall particulars are to be found in their histories ; I shall therefore content 
myself with giving a very brief sketch of the history of tho Nagpore 
sranch of the Bhonsla family who played an important part in the ce- 
‘ebrated Mahratta confederacy, 


67. Mr. Jenkins wriling in 1828, when events were comparatively 
; fresh, mentions thatthe early history of this 
Aveyel of the Mabrattas @t branch of the Bhonsla family is obscure. They 
spore. Sea a 
do not, he says, pretend to trace their origin 
above Moodhojee, the great grand father of Rughojee above mentioned. 
Moodhojee’s sons were contemporaries of the preat Sewajee the founder 
of the power of the Mahrattas, when their country was subjugated by 
the Mahomedans ; the families of note found employment iu the Mih- 
tarv and Civil departments under their Mussulman conquerors. Even 
durit.g the time of what may be called the second reiga of the Ghonds, 
many of the highaderftuscracrrenapvointments were held by Mahrattas, 
who were slsagmrpjoyen maderkyTormavhatever there was in the way of 
correspondagps erryvevuns, Iu~wore ormfads lacked edacatign, and many 
qnalities navemacy vw cacy on a Bavermment. As the Commander of 
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dindies of free]: nees, which took a prominent part in the wars which 
were constantly recusring between the rival princes of the Deccan, the 
Mahraita chiefs had many opportunities of learning practically how to 
vommand bodies of men. How the great Sewajce turned this to ac- 
count in the middle of the seventeenth century is well known to history. 
Rughojce the first was one of the Mahratta Generals entrusted with 
the collection of the chont or Sirdesh-nidhee in Berar and Gordwanah:. 
Like many Gencrals in command of a large army at distances from 
Head Quarters, be soo arrived at independant power. Arriving at 
Nagpore, nominally for the purpose of arranging the disputes hetwern 
the Ghond reigning family, he soon obtained part of the territory as the 
price of his assistance ; between 1740-—50 Rughojce conquered Cuttack 
aud obtained the coacession of the chout of Bengal. In !748, we find 
him nominally the ‘ protector” of the Ghond kingdom of Nazpove—the 
forms of the Ghond Raja's authority being kept up, and a certain share 
ofthe cullewtions being given to him. But the reien of the Mahrattas 
in Nagpore had begun; the descendauts of Bukht Boolund were 
treated with great consideration by the Mah- 
ratia Court, andthe Ghond Rajah still resides 
at (Nagpore, and reecives du-handsome stipend. In 1745, Chuttees- 
shur was atded to Rughojee’s conquests, Chanda fuilow:.1 in 1749, 
‘fhe strong fortress of Gawilgurh in Berar which until the battle of 
Assaye was a stroughold of the Mahratla Rajah of Nagpore, and 
the deposit of his treasure was made over to Rughojee by a Ghond 
chief in 1795, in which year Rughojee, known 
in this part of the country by the distinction of 
* the oveat? died, 


’ Ghond Bajuh deposed. 


Demise of Ruguojee I. 


#8. Ou the death of Rughojee I. a dispute arose between two 
of his-sons.regarding the succession to the 
throne. This cveutually entailed some fighting, 
and areference to the Court of Poona. A com- 
promise was ellected, Janojeo was confirmed as Senah Saib Soobah, and 
Moodhojec received Chanda, Chutteesehur and part of Berar as hit 
patrimony. Janojee’s reign is remarkable for his march in conjunctio:: 
with Nizam Ali the Subah of Berar upon Poona, and the sack of that 

; city iu 1763, His subsequent perfidy resulted 
a ake in an alliance between the Nizam and the Conrt 
of Poona for the purpose of punishing Janojee. Tho allied armies 
marched through the Wurdah district in 1765, and laying waste the 
adjoining country, burnt Nagpore and induced the submission of Janojev 
to the Court of Poona; the Senah Saib Soobah in the treaty that wa- 
subsequently concluded fully acknowledging his dependance on the! 
Peishwa. 


Contest of the throne on the 
death of Rughojee I, 


GY. Janojee died in 1772, and his death was the signal for another 

me ttnias struggle for the kingdom, Moodhojee was away, 
Ce ‘tone and his absence was taken advantage of by his 
brother. Sabajee backed. by the chief officers 
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ot the State to usurp the Crown. ‘The Peishwa sided with Sabajee, 
aud a war between the brothers followed, which 
Tie eset Akula: after the battle of Akola in 1778, whe 
Moodhojea was defeated, ended in a compromise, the widow of Janejee 
ae adopting Rughojes, Moodhojec’s son; Moodho- 
Compromise effected, jee und Sabajee jointly carrying on the Gov- 

ernment, 


70. This arrangement as might have been expreted did not last 
very long, and was again broken between the 
brothers, The battle of Punchgaon near Nagpore 
verulted in Sabajeo’s death, and a complete victory to Moodhojes. Tt 
was during Moodhojee’s reign that. communies- 
tions were opened between the British and the 
Sourt of Nagpore. Mr. Elliot was sent as ambassador to Nagpore in 
W777, friendly communications were kept np 
between Mr. Hastings and Moodhojee, Moodhor 
jee Med in-1788, but not before he had visited 
Poonah, and obtained the sanetion of the Peishwa to bis adding Mundla, 
and the country north of Nagpere, as far as the Nerbudda, to Lis 
cloainions, 


Ba tle of Panchgaon. 
Moadhojes, 


Communications of {:ithh 
Gevermment with Nawpore, 


71. Rughojee, his son, suecoeded him. In his reign the Nerbudda 
part of the Nagpore territory which had becn 
withheld fyom Moodhojee through the inilu- 
ence of Sindia was added to his kingdom, Hoshunyabad being taken 
oy storm in 1708. Rughojce obtained possession of Mundla, and Chao- 
~agurh during that and the following year, and Tojenrh was given up to 
‘he Rajah of Saugor, In 1790 a British ambassador was accredited to 
the Court of the Rajah, the Officer. seleeted being Mr, Colebrooke. 
the correspondence which took place between this Officer aud the 
Sup-eme Government is the very oldest of the many old records 
ores rved in the Residency at Nagpore. I have had the opportunity of 
perusing them, and they are full of interest as illustrating the peculiar 
astem of those days, and the terms on which a British ambassador 
stood with the Native Court at the end of the last century. The object 
of Mr. Colebrooke’s deputation Was to induce 
the Rajah to join with the Nizam, the Britixh 
Government, and the Peishwa in an alliance 
against Tippo, and of forming a ecounterpoise to the danger apprehended 
hy the rapid riso of Sindia. Scringapatam fell while Mr. Colebrooke 
was the ambassador at Nagpoie, and a copy of his letter in which he 
describes the effect of the announcement of this news to the Rajah ia 
preserved among the old records; Lut Rughojee was uot inclined to joi: 
the British against Sindia. 


Kujghojee TT. 


Mr. Colebrooke, accredit- 
Lan, bagsader, 


72. It was soon after this that tho. alliance between Rughojec 
and Sindia was effected, which held good until 
dissolved by the defeat which their armies sus- 
tained at the hands of the British at tho 


Alliance between Rugho- 
jee IT, and Sindia. 
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celebrated battles of Assaye and Argaum. Gawilghur also fell to Majot 
General Wellesley, many of whose antograph 
letters are to be found umongst.the Residency re- 
cords. By the treaty of Deozaon, Rughojee lost Cuttack and Berar, ihe 
. ‘i Packac latter being returned to the Nizam, und under- 
Sone eee ne took to submit all his differences with the Nizain 
and the Peishwa to the British Government. ‘Ibis treaty also stipulated 
that a British Resident should be stationed at the Rajah’s Cou:t, and 
in 1804 the Hon’ble Mouatstuart Elphinstone arrived at the Resideney, 
lor the next tew years the history of the Nagpore Province is made 
up of accounts of the ravages of the Pindarees who exterded their 
raids to this part of the country. The accounts of their doings in the 
Wurdah district alone would Uli many pages, but it is hardly necessary 
to refer to them here at length. 


Battle of Assaye. 


73, Rughojee dying iv 1816, was succeeded by his son Pursojee. 
: This brivce was half imbecile, and accordingly 
Purnojee I. more struzgles for the regency arose. ‘the 
Dritish Government then represented by Mr, Jenkins, favored the pre- 
tensions of Moodhojec Bhonsia, generally called “Appuh Suib,” the only 
son of Righojee’s younger brother Venkajee, 
and 4 treaty of alliance betwe n Appah Saib and 
the British Government was conviuded at Nagpore on the 20th May 
316, which provided for the entertainment of 
a sucladhuy force at Nagpore. dn Januar; 
1817 Pursojec died, poisoned by Appah Suib as is gencrally believed, 
and Appah Saib or Mocdbojce sueeded-to the “ vadeo” or throne. 


Appah Said. 


Hia treaty of alliance. 


74, His god behaviour Wa» Hot oc tong duration; bis treachery 
brought about the celebrated battle of Seeta- 

Nis Reset a buldee for -ht on the 26cb and 27th November 
seer Pacer L517, wiisi was the foundation of British sue- 
cess at Nagpore. The immediate result of ibis success was the capture 
of the city of Nagpore, after which icllowed immediately the treaty of 
Nagpore, of which I here quote the terms from sir Kichard Jenkins’ 
Keport—‘ That he should cede all his territories to the northward of the 
Nerbudda, as well as certain possessions on the southern bank, and ail 
his rights in Berar, Gawilghur, Sirgoojah and Jushpoor, in lieu of the 
subsidy and contingent; that the Civil and Military affairs of his 
Government should be settled and conducted by Ministers in the con. 
fidence of the British Government according to the advice of the Resi- 
dent; that the Rajah with his family should reside in the palace at 
Nagpore under the protection of the British troops, that the arrears of 
the subsidy should be paid up until the final transfer ot the above 
mentioned territories had taken place, that any forts in the territory 
which we might wish to occupy should immediately be given up; that 
the person whom he described as principally eras his orders should, 
if pessible, bewseized and delivered up to the British Government, and 
that the two hills of Seetabuldee with the bazaars, and an adequate por- 
tion of land adjoining, should be ceded to the British Government, which 
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should be at liberty to erect on them such Military works as m zht be 
deomed necessary." ? 

75. By this treaty the territory of the Rajah of Nagpore was shorn 
of some of its most valuable pos: $-ious : British troops were garrisoted 
at Naypore and a British force under General Hardyman was sent to 
-nsure the terms of the treaty being carried out. Appah Saib again 
raised every sort of difficulty, and at last intriguing with Bajee Rao, he 
attempted once more to oust the British from Nagpore. But the 17th 
April 1818, saw Bajee Rau’s army defeated near the Wurdah by 
Colonel Adams and the success was immediately followed up by our 
troops by the storm of the city of Chandah which fell on the 18th 

Piksbesieaek May 1818. Appah Sahib was arrested, but he 
aah yor than managed to make his escape to the Mahadeo 
; Hills and there Joining with parties of Ghonds, 
Pindarecs and Arabs, gave trouble fur some months. In 1819 
however he fled to Hindoostan and being now formally deposed, a 
NE cies successor to the throne of Nagpore was selected 
Debora ie pPereet by the Britis Government in the person of a 
grandson of the late Rughojeo. This child according to Mahratta 
custom was formally adupted by the widow of the last Rajah and as- 
cended the throne on the 26th June 1818, under the name of Rughojee 
. Ill. As he was but a child, i¢ became neces- 
Hoghajers tt sary to establish a regency at the head of which 
was his grandmother Baka Baec. The real regent however was the 
{tesident, the distinguished Sir Richard Jenkins, and it was under his 
supervision that those admirable arrangements were made for carry- 
ing on the administration of »the country with the assistance ut’ British 
othcers which will ever be gratefully remembered by the people of the 
Nagpore Province. 
78, These arrangements are xo fully discussed by Mr. (afterwards) 
; Sir Richard Jenkins in his Report which has 
aS BEER OE now been reprinted that it is hardly necessary 
to refer to them at kngth here. The, country was divided into dis- 
uicts or counties at the head of each of which was placed a British 
Officer or Superintculent whose dutics closely resembled that, of a 
Deputy Commissioner now-a-days. ‘The Resident exercised a general 
contro! similar to that ef the Commissioner appointed to the charge of 
the Province after the death of Rnghujeo LI. Euch pergunnah had its 
kamaielidar and native ministerial sta(f somewhat interior in class, but, 
exercixiug the same powers as the ‘Ichsecldars and “* Amlah” of ovr. 
day. ‘Lhe administration of the country by these British officers con- 
tinued until A. D. 1837, when Rughojee 111. coming of age, the British 
Superintendents were withdrawn, their places being taken by the native 
Sovbahs appointed by the Court. 
77. ‘his would appear to be the preper place to notice briefly the 
Revenue system under the Mahratta Govern- 
The Matratta Rovenue ment,--the system on which the Settlement eu- 
eae perveucd. ‘That system ia very fully described 
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in Sir Richard Jenkins’ report, and as that report has now been re- 
printed and is available to the public, it is only necessary to refer hore 
toa few points w.ich are closely connected, more or Jess, with the ope- 
rations of the Settlement. 


~ 


73, In this part of the country, the Revenue system tha! 
prevailed under Mahratta rule was what is 
termed the “ village system” as opposed to the 
Ryotwaree system ; that is to say instead of settling direct with the 
cultivator the amouut Lo be paid on each holding, the Government as- 
sessed the sum to be paid on each ‘ villaye” or estate ; and to the Patel 
or head man of the village, who had all the risk of collecting, belonged 
the sum he succeeded in collecting from the cultivators in excess 
of the sum which he, the Patel, had to pay to Government. Care was 
taken hy the Government Assessing Officer not to allow this percentage 
of the Patel to be more than 15 per cent. on the gross collections of 
the village. 


The villave system. 


79. Asthe head of the,village con:nounity, the Patel exercised 

many rights and ¢ajoyed many privileges ; and 

ee he Reale had Ae collection of certain ad- 

mitted dues or taxes, a share of which went to him. He also had 

many opportunities of collecting certain private “ cesses” not perhaps 

recognized, but regardiug which a tacit understanding existed between 
Patel and ryot. 


80. Once a year cach Patel submitted a rent-roll, or lagwan con- 
taining the list of his tenants, and the amount 
paid by cach on his holding. This paper was 
the basis of all the Mahratta assessments, and partly guided by this 

aper the Mahratta Revenuc Official prepared to squeeze out from each 
Patel as much as he could possibly pay. 


The rent-roll or lagwan. 


81. The villages or estates wore settled with each Patel for a cer- 
tain number, generally, 3 years. The existence 
of proprictary right in these cstates was not 
admitted, and the incumbents wero liable to be 
turned out of their village at the pleasure of the Rajah if he wished to 
mako way for any one else, or at the ins‘ance of the Assessor, if he 
could discover any one whowas willing to pay a higher sum for the 
village than that which the incumbent was prepared to give. The vil- 
lages thus frequently changed hands, the holder or farmer being often 
the highest bidder without reference to his former connection with the 
village. 


Non-existence of proprieta- 
ry right. 


82. To assist the Patel in the general administration of the vil- 
lage, was a staff of village officers and servants 
resembling pretty closely, I helieve, those found 
in wilave communities iu Upper India, Of these 


The Pandia and other vil- 
lage servants, 
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the most important wes the village Accountant or Pandia, a dereon 
holding a povition similar to that of the Putwarees of Upper India. 
This person prepared the village lagwans or accounts. Below the 
Putwaree again were the village servants and artizans :—from the village 
Kotwar, who has been appropriately termod “ the village drudge” to tac 
carpenter and other artizans, and the joshee and artrologer found only 
in the large and more important villages. 


83. Above the Patel and Pandia to cach Pergunnah, were Pergun- 
nah Officers termed Deshmooks and Deshpandias. 
The Deshmook was to the Pergunnah very much 
what the Patel was to the village; and the Deshpandia wasa Pandia 
on a large seale. As in the villages, the Patel was originally a working 
practical Koonbee, and the Pandia a shrewd Brahmin, so in the Per- 
gunnah, the office of Deshmook was generally held by the leading Koon- 
bee of the neighbourhood, a selected Brahmin being Deshpandia. At 
one time, these Deshmooks were the Zemindars of the quarters in which 
they resided, i.e. the Government instead of assessing the revenue, village 
by village, made an assessment.on the Pergunnah, the Deshmook collecting 
and getting his share of, or percentage on, the profits. The Deshpandin 
was apparently originally the Deshmool’s right hand man and secretary, 
but having the advantage of edneation, whatever gap there may at first 
have been between their positions has been made up by the Desh- 
pandia, who soon became quite as powerful, if not more so, than the Desh- 
mook. The Deshmooks and Deshpandias are still termed “ Zemindars” 
by the people, and of this title they are very proud. Certain allowances 
or © Russum” were originally enjoyed by these Pergunnah Officers, who 
also held maafee lands in virtue of their position as Deshmooks and 
Deshpandias. Liberal arrangements have recently been sanctioned by 
the Supreme Government for) these landholders, who are still much 
looked up to by the people. 


Deshmooks & Deshpancias. 


84. Over the Pergunnahs again were the Kumaishdars, and each 
Pe district had its Soobah or Native Deputy Com- 
i Areca ree missioner, by whom the Settlements were made, 
wees. "and who went through his district for that pur- 
pose every three years. At head quarters were 
two important Officers, the Chitnawees and the Sudder Phurnawees. 
The Chitnawees was a most important Officer, he was indeed Chief 
Secretary to the Rajah, and in the Revenue department he had 
immense influence and authority, and to this perhaps may be attri- 
buted the large number of valuable villages held by Madho Rao 
Gunghadur, the chief Chitnawees. The Phurnawees was also an 
important officer in his department, he had the 
aa aa * arrangement and checking of all the accounts, 
‘ and as financial Minister he also possessed 
considerable authority. 
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8%. The conduct of affairs at Nagpore-was superintc ided by 
the Rajah himself, and a» sort of Comneil cheven 
from amongst the leading men of his Court, hy 
whom appeals were heard on all qnestions, and 
by whom the arrangements ard administration of the Socbahs were 
checked. 


Lend 


The Rajah and his Coun- 


CHAPTER IV. 





AGRICULTURAL ESTATES.—PERGUNNANHS, SOIL, 
CROPS. 


87. The number of Estates into which the district is divided, ts, 
Ailes Mara fest it will be seen 98e. The area of the district has 
inta Villages or Estates. alrendy boen said to be 10,313,083 acres or 1,61] 
i square miles, which would give to each estate or 
village an average area of 1044 acres, or onc and half square miles. 
These separate estates or propertics are generally termed ‘ villages,” in 
which term is inclnded not only the collection of buts, the residence of 
the cultivators, and usial quota of non-agricultural population, but uso 
all the land contained within the village boundaries. These villages or 
mchals vary in size in different parts of the district, In the highly enlti- 
vated and more valuable localities, the estates being small compact 
blocks ; to the north, and amidst the hills, the so called villages, consist- 
ing of extensive nneullivated jungle tracts used for grazing cattle, boast- 
ing of no human habitation, save-fletemporary huts of the cowherds, 
situated deep in the jungles Even sonie of the well enltivated estates 
of the district have no village sites, states of this deseription are 
called “© Muzrahs.? They number altogether 357, 
Uninhabited Estate, and are sometimes marked by the sites of deserted 
houses whoso inhabitants have forsaken them to 
take up theirquarters at some mora fayored spot. in the vicinity, from 
whieh they come daily to till the ficlds ef the Muzrah. More generally, 
however, these uninhabited estates are dependencies or offshoots of some 
parent village, the cultivators of which, growing too numerons for the 
village fields have extended the cidltivation aud broken up land in tho 
neighbourhood of the parent village, at which they still reside, thongh 
many perhaps hold no land whateyer within its limits. 


$8. To euch circle of 10 or 12 villages, forming their common 
centre, is some place of rather higher preten- 
sions than ifs neighbours, at which the weekly 
market is held. This is called the * Kusbah” and as some small amount 
of trade is carried on here, the population not being limited to agricul- 
turists, is more numerous than that of tho adjoining villages, In the 
same proportion to the ®kusbals,” as the “ kusbah” is to the smaller 
village, is the town, the old Pergumnah head-quarters, which, from asso- 
ciations, has still some importance in the eyes of the inhabitants, and 
generally boasts of an old mud fort, in which the Deshmooks or Desh- 
pandias of the Pergunnah reside. But appa-~ 
rently {he Pergunnah towns, antl tbe kusbahs 
hare for many years past been Salling off in Importance, and as they 


Kabah, or market viliyes. 


Old Pergunnah towns, 
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decline, the adjacer villages improve, so that village, kusbuh and Pergun- 
nah town, are, by degrees, approaching one level, the villares profiting by 
the decline of the towns, the one rising m proportion, as the other falls. 
This is I think to be ettributed to the change in the times. The “ kus- 
bah” originally did not owe ils importance to the small amount o 
trade carried on there, so much perhaps as to some advantage of posi- 
tion which constituted it a convenient place «f rendezvous in troublous 
times. In days when a visitation from the Pin- 
darees, or some other lawless band from across 
the river, was no very extraordinary occurrence, the agriculturists were 
obliged to flock together for purposes of mutual protection, and defence, 
and sacrificing convenience to safety, to take up their quarters at some 
central spot, at perhaps 4 considerable distance from their fields. hug 
large gatherings-together of agriculturists, deserving the name of town 
became dotted at considerable intervals over the district. The vil- 
lages were comparatively few and the country indeed was a country 
of towns, traces of the importance of many of which ave still to bo 
seen. But times being now peaceful, the neces- 
sity for crowding together no longer exists, the 
large gatherings of agriculturists are breaking up, and the cultivators 
are taking to living as near as possible to their fields, and what were 
onee small hamlets, are now flourishing villages. The time and trouble 
saved to the cultivator by living near his work is great, aud tending as 
it undoubtedly will to the extension of cultivation, the more equal distri- 
bution of the population over the country is a subject of congratulation. 
These remarks do not of course apply to, commercial towns which cwe 
their importance to local trade. Of late years, from many cireumstances, 
the tendency has been to concentrate trade at one or two noted marts, 
Thus, though the number of fine agricultural villages is large, those 
worthy of the name of {owns are few, and the Wurdah valley pre- 
sents the appoarance of a succession of fine villages closely dotted to- 
gether at regular intervals. In localities which afford advantages for 
beat, irrigation, and where the soil is economised, each 
eee tenant cultivating carefully asmall plot of irri. 
oi gated ground, the village Jands can conveniently 
support a large body of cultivators, agricultural villages almost deserving 
the names of towns ure still to be found. Such a case is Alipoor in the 
Pohna Pergunnah, famed for its irigation, and the large number of 
wells in use there. his village boasts of 1562 resident tenants, The 
total population is 3391. Mandgaon, a village in the Hinghanghat 
Pergunnah, may also be instanced as having 520 resident tenants, 
anda population of 3340 inhabitants. Alipoor,ihowever, is far above 
the average size of a Wurdah village, which generally supports about 140 
cultivators. 

89, ‘The appearance of a Wurdah village, although it differs much 
from what one is accustomed to see in Lower Bengal, resembles, I believe, 
the villages of the upper Provinces and the Punjab. In Lower Bengal, 
tho only part of India I had scen before I came to these Provinces, the 
Village lomestead is hidden from view amidst a mass of dark foliage, the 


Their decline. 


Causes of this. 
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smoke curling above the trees, being the only sign that what appears to be 
caly a very fine grove, contains also a thickly populated village. In the 
Wurdal district, although succeeding gencra- 
tions of Hindoo land-holders, have not omitted 
to perform what they consider to be one of the 
most important duties of their lives, and have planted fine groves of 
trees on their estates, these trees are goncrally at some distance [rom the 
village. Along the banks of the river the villages are landmarks and can 
be seen from a great distance. They consist generally of groups of grass- 
covered huts, clustering round a mud fort, perched up on some high com- 
manding spot, selected originally as much for protection against the raids 
of the Pindavies, and other robbers, as against the attack of the equally 
aggre:sive and treacherous stream. ‘Tho cultivators live in small mud 
cottages thatched with grass, for even the constant fires have not yet 
tinght them to use tiles. Save in the larger towns, the only brick building 
will Le the temple erected by some former landholder in honor of the 
particular deity venerated in that part of the district, and perhaps the 
house of the landholder himself, which, however, is generally of the 
same class as those of his tenants, only rather larger and better looking. 
Where ruins of an old mud fort are still standing, the patel or land- 
holder, and his family cling to it affectionately, living in grass huts 
built within its limits. The villuges are open, the streets tortnous and 
narrow, and almost impassable m-the rainy weather, when the cattle 
continually passing and re-passing, trample the path into a mass of 
mud. ‘Ihe cultivation in the ficlds immediately around the village 
homestead is careful and good the manure can casily be carried there. 
These fields are generally held by the landholder as his private farm. 


Genexal appearance of a 
Wrrdah village. 


90. Here too, irrigation if there is any, will be found, the well and 
ihe small plot watered by it being generally near the village site. As 
the village centre is left, the fields'are less sought for and less carefully 
cultivated, not perhaps that the soil is inferior, but the distance to 
which the plough-eattle have to be driven and the manner carried, 
tell against the out-lying fields, and here too the crops are more 
exposed to the ravages of the herds of antelope, which abound in the 
open cultivated tracts. The harm done by these animals to the 
young wheat and other produce is very great, and nearly every field 
is marked by a raised platform or “machan’ on which sits a watch- 
man armed with sling and volleys of abuse to scare away antelope, 
wild pigs and other destroyers of the crops. As you proceed north 
towards the neighbourhood of the hills, these “machans” or platforms 
rise higher and higher, indeed they are the barometers which mark 
your approach to the jungle and indicate that panthers and tigers 
are among the visitors, to be expected by the watchman during the 
night. On the borders of the jungle the villages which in the valley are 
oy-en and unprotected, are strongly stockaded with bamboos and brambles, 
the cattle sheds being some times flanked with a platform for the 
watchman who protects the cattle from the attacks of tigers, or the still 
bolder panthers, which have been known to fall upon and carry away 
hullecks from their sheds in the very heart of a village, 
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91. The area actually under the plough in the Wurdah district, 
amounts to 694,713 acros or sixty-five per cent. 
on the total area of the district. To assist the 
Settloment Officer in fixing the assessment of the Government revenue on 
each estate, the Settlement Department cause 
a careful and elaborate classification of the lands 
to be made. ‘The classification adopted was one well known and under- 
stood by the people, and casily recognizable by the subordinates of the 
Settlement Department. 


Cultivation, 


Area under the plough. 


92. In the brief remarks made in Chapter 1. on the peolouy of the 
district, the well known black cotton soil or “ Regur” has been referred to. 
This soil isthe great characteristic of the district, if is on this soil that 
the best crops are raised, and to which the Wurdah district owes its 
prosperity. The Settlement statistics show that 2,27,557 acres or 
thirty-three per cent. of the cultivated area of tho districts is covered 
by this valuable and highly productive soil, which in the phraseology 

7 of the Scttlement Department is called soil of 
Claases of suil. the ‘first elass.’The depth of this black cvating 
varies from fifteen feet to a few inches, and in judging of the quality of 
the soil the depth has, of couse, béen taken into consideration. The 
. coating must be atleast two feet thiek, to enable it 
Black cotton seil. to obtain the rank of black cotton or first class 
soil. Thisis the most valualle soil in the district, it commands the highest 
rent, and is never allowed to remain fallow. Although the manure the 
landlords can spare is not a tithe of what the lands should have, 
yet first class soil never appears to be exhausted. It is to be remarked 
that this class of soil is most common in the pergunnals lying along 
the banks of the Wurdih river. 


93. What is known as soil-of the second class, consists of what 
; the people call Morand,” a reddish soil com- 
Gravelly or soil of the se- posed of gravel and loam, a mixture of the two 
aoe caused by the continual action of the rain, and 
the ploughshare which have brought up some of the subjacent gravel, 
and grit to the surface. ‘This class is most common on the summils of 
the clevated wave-like ridges that stretch down towards the Wurdab, 
and is found lying side !»y side with the rich black cotton soil, which is 
indeed, but a thicker coating of the other, accumulated in the bosom 
of the waves between these ridges. This class of soll amounts to 
329,499 acres or forty-seven per cent. of the cultivated area of the 
district. 


94, Class III. consists of what is called “ Khurdee ” or “ Seharir,” 

a loose soil containing small stones. 118,177 

Soil of the third and gorag or seventeen per cent. of the cultivated 
cue area of the district, consists of this class of soil. 
Under heading fourth class soil, have been grouped * Returdee”’ or 
‘Baber a sandy soil found in low situations and generally given 


up to jungle, and Bu-dee, or stony ground occurring in eleva ed situa- 
tions, and covered with jungle. Soil of this class is found cisefly in 
the uorth of the district amid the offshoots of the Sautpoorahs, ‘The 
urea of this c'ass of soil under the plough is small, amounting to 15,297 
acres only, or two percent, o the total cultivation. There is incred 
so much good jand available for cultivation, that inferior soil is never 
twuched, unless it can boast of some great advantage of situation to 
compensate for its sterility. 


95. Clo-ely connected with the classes of soil are the different 
crops. They indeed are dependent on, and fol. 
low the classes of soil. ‘The most important 
in detail, although they bear but a very insignificant proportion 
to the other produce of the district, are the 
crops raised by irrigation. The irrigated area 
mnounts to 4,163 acres, or a little more than half an acre per cent. 
ou the cultivated area ofthe district. Tank irrigation is unknown. 
The sites for reservoirs are not numerous, owing to the small extent 
of hill country, which, with its entanglement of ravines and gorges, 
generally affords the greatest facilities for the construction of artificial 
lakes. What irnigation there is, is trom wells, and is to be found 
chiefly in a few villages of the Anjee and Nachengaon Pergnnuahs, where 
enterprising Mallees and Polees having due wells, cultivate small 
garden plots close round the vijlage sites. Tn these gardens, native ve-~ 
getables in small quantities are grown. The crops raised are opium, 
; the hetel-leaf (Pan) turmeric, and sugar cane, 

Grops raised by Irrigation. alk of which require very careful cultivation. 
They return however a high profit, ifthe season is not altozether un- 
propitious. The vegetables raised, aresold in large quantities at the 
weekly markets, and are of the ordinary descriptions, most liked by the 
natives. The cultivation of the Poppy has, it is believed, extended of 
late years, and gives sign of still further developement. I learn from Mr, 
Bernard, that a few loads of opium fromthe valley of the Wardah found 
their way to the Tndore scales a short time ago, 

Qpiurs. and that the opium was considered to ho equal 


to the Malwa drug. 


94. Betel (Pan) cultivation is confined to a few villages of the Baila 
and Anjee Pergunnahs. The cultivation of this leaf, which is so much 
nsed in this part of the country, is peculiar, and a short description of 
it may be of interest. I am indebted for the facts to my Assistant, 
Lieutenant Saurin Brooke, who has made enquries on the subject. 

The pan leaf is cultivated by a class of people 
The Betel leaf. called ‘“ Burehs,” lags an ren ene = 
“ ia” or etimes “Pan ka tanda.’ e plant is very deli- 
ner siesnuble in @ higher degree of the influence of heat, ligh ¢. 
disease, &c. great care and watchtulnoss is, therefore, necessary in rearing 
it. Tf, however, a good crop is obtained, the profit is fair and sufficient 
to compensate for the anxiety of two years of watching, The pan gardens 
ave generally held by a cultivating brotherhood of old standing, forming 
quite an independent section in the village, who pay their rent to the 
landholder through the head of their body. A portion of the village 


Classes of produce. 


Lrri getion.- 
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lands is recognized a8 belonging to this enste, in (his they dig yellae or 
tenka, make their gardews, and boiay careful and sterdy eullivators, 
contribute much te the general prosperity of the neizhbourhesl The 
Loe) grag ia euclosed on all sides with a bamboo and mat ecvaing tu 
whield the delicate plant — the paki ie wed rae shee leaves, and 
’ the praccfu! s-aprenting leaves of the Arun, 
Momner of the eullivatln which shelice ond eupport the young plant, ave 
maened within the walle The infevicr of these garters iy strik~ 
jugly: pretty and inviting, tho pan leaf corefolly trellised dn ali diree- 
tions, the broad leaves of the plants croupel beside il, afbrding a 
trale, whilst the eongiant wupply of water’ renders the aad 
szrecabiy eon, evea iv the hottest weather. ‘These spots are fully ap- 
proviated hy tigas and panthers, which aflon xeck shelter here during 
the hot-weuther, and the eultivaters on goimg to their work act 
uafrequently find ce cf these animals sane tg in the maze of 
the treiliecd plants. ‘The leaf is planied in ridge, vying of couree 
ia length with tho ares of tho enclosure. After the leaf is 
pleated, the ridyos ar deitl: aro measured, and the gairlea is ford 
to contain a certain umber of anite of length culled “ Leni” whieh , 
ore porns of ataoun the bretherheod. The betel leaf requires 
eare and sauch water. Alsnure too is- cscoulial, When young 
sad delicule, tho pant is oven fel with milk, which is fonrd to be an 
excellent manure. It orases beating haves of any marketable wilve 
in two years, New gardens are then mide. ‘The first year of oultiva- 
tion is called “ Wotnk” and the socund “ Korws,” the produce of the 
latter being wench mora oxtomaed and voucht after, and fetching a 
higher price than the lewes yielded! by the first ye r's crop. At the 
expiration of the eccond year or “ Korwa,” the proand i: allowed to 
vemaia fellow, fur peria:ls varving according to the nature of the soil, 
from two to three yearn, The betel-srowi:g brotly rhoost ave so caret, 
and aro so rauch respeeted, that hadhelders allow ton trmy privileges, 
that aro not granted to tho ordinary race of agruturatiats, ‘Thes 
eusiom has prosoribed that no ront is to he paid or demand during 
the time the land remoire unentivated, Rent ton is enly paid on the 
exact quantity of land awwa, ic. the rent is paid: por © Isui” the rate 
on which varies in the frat ard scoond year of culiivaiien. ARRough 
all the members of the Lrotimahsod or easte cive their labor towards 
the construction of the grdon, share in the aspenae cf watering weed. 
‘ing, watohing, &e, yot at the sume timo each judividual ia tho oer 
of fraction of eithar one or more lunis, the produce of whieh he himse!f 
gathers and disposes of ua his own acvownt, and envd hes aa iwlepen- 
dont inferast in the andertaking, The rights aad privikeess ef the pan 
werg hare had to he very earefully caquived tila ise | reparing the 
Settlement Record, aud a mere detailed acount of their position to. 
warde the lan:tholder, wil! he fouad ia the ehaer on tenure 


. 97, The area ugead hy wolla ranges from § to 3 nevan to cach 

; well Phe Perdan wheel is woduuwr, the ivi. 
geuion is carried on daa tedions, wnccotmucal 
miamind, by means of a pair of bullocks, aud 


Treaanna'ead spstan of 


irvigation. F 
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the we}-hnown © mote’ ar leathern bucket. -'The wells and theif advan- 
taves ute in fa t not made the most of, te cattle are worked but Half the 
day. and the whole syst of irrigation is, as yet, primitive and imperfect. 
When itis added that the water-bearing strata, afford excellent advan 
tages for irrigation, being within fiteen or twenty feet of the surlae, 
from which it is generally separated only by an easily worked soil, the 
Liaise fon tnt small area of the irrigated hud is very striking. 
Nanlttics fer EGMONT he subject was fully considered by Messrs. Ross 
ant Bernard, and their opinions aad conclusions were submitted to the 
Chief Commissioner in a memorandum written inSG4. Among other 
reasons for the extent of irrigation being .o limited, thoy oxplained that 
in cons jneuce of the liberal sanual rainfidl and the chavacter of the black 
cotton soil, which coatains a large proportion of clay, and retains the mois- 
ture lenger than the soils of other parts of India, irrigation is not 
so absolutely necessary here, as ia the avid plains of the North-Western 
Provinces and the Panjab. The soil supplying him with sufficient to 
provide ter all his wants, the cultivator has bat little inducement to 
incur expensd ant trouble in irrig:tion, Moreover the uasettled state 
vf landed teuire, has up to the present moment miktated against eapi- 
tal being sunk in wells. Of late years too, our cultivators have bean 
so much taken up with the demand for cotton, a crop which ean be 
produest) sufticiontly wall without irrigation, that but httle attention has 
been cl voted co this huproved medeof-cultivation. 


We, Sul) all investigations and experiments (end to prove that 
manny Shee udvantages would accrue to the district by 
hetha Wexfensdwn of ireigation, The snbject has beon 
tions under the consideration of Government, and au 
Kogincer of the Irrigation Department has re- 
cent’y ben employed in surveying come of the rich tracts of the Wurdah 
valley, ville view to prepariny a project for a canal. Of the effect that 
the eontitetion of suelo oa oeml world have, Mr. Besnard when 
Moithoamad Qdisee writes as hillews ie 






aecrue te hing 
extonsion afi 


eSYbvicusly the breadch sown with epitem, hualdee, Guemerie pan, 
(botel-leagy and sagareeane would very lugely 
increase. Ey the last Trade Statistics, the Nag- 
pece and Werdali Districts import for home consumption 60,000 maunds, 
ae Rs, 7,4,000 worth of sugar annually, Tf a canal was to bring water 
to the feds of the people af Nagpore, there cau be no doubt but that 
the avca wader sugar ean would increase, until Nagpore produced at 
loast cnorsh anger for its consumption. lndecd, considering the pro 

ductive power of the sul, there seems to be vo reason why Nagpore 
should not grow sugar enough for exportation hy Railway the to Western 
Coast, where the growth of sugar-ccaug bk defleiont. ‘The sugar-cane of 
Nagpove grown in garden plots sronud vilages is good of its kind, and 
a little attention and care Would enable its sugar to rival the produce 
of the Nerbudda vatley.” 


Mr. Bevis apfahan 


Simlaly with opium sth» poppy fields of the alluvial linds of 
Ashtee ant Anjo, Cin the Wardsh valley) ave to all appearairees quite 
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ag gooa as those of Patna or Benares, perhaps not really jaferior to 
those of Marwa, Already there is a rising export trade in opium from 
these districts to Hyderabad and the Berars.” 


“Tf the poppy cultivation spread, there is no reason why opium 
should not be made rp at Nagpore for the China market.” 


99. He then proceeds to show that the cotton plant, more than any 
other, requires irrigation, and that the acclimatization of the better sorts 
of cotton depends on the extension of facilities for irrigation. The 
probable results of watering wheat an oil seed is thus described. 


“Nowhere in the Nagpore or Wurdah districts are grain or seed 
crops irrigated, so there are no data fur judging what would be the result 
of watering wheat. But the soil of the Wurdah valley is probably much 
the same as that on the left bank of t!h: Nerbudda. Both soils are, it is 
conjectured by some, mainly compose:! of detritus from the trap rocks of 
the Sautpoora range. Kecenth, the -esults of so:me agricultural experi- 
ments made in Hoshungabad, were piblished in the Central Provinces 
Gazette. These experiments sh:sed thet two watcrines raised the pro- 
duce of wheat and other grains fea 492Lbs, or about eight bushels per 
acre, the average out-turn of the district, to 1640 lbs. or 27 bushels per 
acre. Now.the average yield of wheat in the Nagpore district is 400 Ibs. 
or 62 bushels per acre. It is computed that deep ploughing and superior 
culture would raise this out-turn to nine bushel j; and it is not un- 
reasonable to presume that in ordinary years two waterings would raise 
the ont-turn to thirteen bushels per acre.” 








“Seed crops want water even more than grain crops. At present 
very few castor-oil crops ave raised in the Nagpore country, and although 
there is a considerable breadth (computed at seven per cent, on the 
cultivated area, or about 1,30,000 acres) put down with linseed every 
year, the crops is considered a hazardous one, for its out-turn is 
not good, unless rain falls in October, or some heavy showers come in 
December, Still the crop, if at all a guod one, pays go well that a con- 
siderable breadth is given to it every year. If seed crops could be irri- 
gated, then the cut-turn of linseed would be safer and larger. There are 
no data for estimating how much heavier a crop of linseed on irrigated 
land would be than an unirrigated crop, for linseed is not watered in 
these districts. Castor crops are occasionally watered, and then the 
out-turn is very good, but-the yield of castor on unirrigated lands is 
very precarious.” 


“The seeds of the Nagpore district bear a high name in tle 
market, and are largely exported, they are said to be better, and they 
fetch a higher price than the seeds of the Western Coast districts, so 
that, if facilities of irrigation were to make the seed crop a safe inyest- 
ment, the breadth put down with seeds could be indefinitely extended, 
and it might be expected that when the price of cotton in the Home 
Market sinks again to below Gd. a pound, seeds may take the place of 
cotton as. the »riucipsl export of these districts.” 
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Tn ordinary y ars the Jowaree (Millet) crop would not wan 
watenng, the soil of these distriets docs not secm to be well adapted to 
the growth of maize, but it is possible that an ample supply of water 
would cnable the black soil to preduce this valuable grain. ‘The 
foregoing remarks have noticed the probable effect of. irrigation ir 
years of average rain fall, ‘he benefits of irrigation in years of drought 
would be inealculable. Colonel B. Smith’s able report showed how 
irrigation had in the plains of the Ganges and Jumna almost taken the 
sting trom drought. Drouglits like those of Northern India are as_ yet 
uoknown here. The rain-fall fluctuates, and some seasons are driev 
than others, but hitherto the forest-clad peaks of the Sautpoora range 
have always attracted a supply of rain, forthe plains which lie at their 
feet. But is it quite certain that this will be always so?. The demand 
for timber and wood on railway roads and buildings of all kinds, is very 
large already, and it will soon be larger. The forests in the Sautpooras 
are now being thinned, and within the next few years, very large drains 
will be made on their timber resources. If this range becomes com para- 
tively bare, is there not considerable probability that the rain-fall on the 
plains at its base, will beeome lighter ?-Against the disasters which 
agricullure would surely sufter af the rain-tull were materially to de- 
vrease, artificial irrigation would effectually provide. 


To sum up then the benefits to be expected from. the provision of 
ample facilities for irrigation, 


‘A far larger area would be sown with pan, opium, huldee, garden 
stuff; and other valuable crops. Lhe culture of sugar-cane and rice, 
instead of beine confined to those secluded tracts, where the lie of the 
land allows of the formation of tanks and reservoirs, would spread over 
irrignted plains, where it would be-earried on to much greater advan- 
tage, The better kinds of cotton could be avclimatized and the yield 
of indigenous cotton increased. Irrigation, if it could give water to 
grain crops, would raise the average ont-turn from 6} to 13 bushels 
anaere., Irrigation would make the. seed erops, which are now pre- 
curious, a safe and rvemunerative investment, and it would cause the 
spread of castor and linseed crops, for the production of which the 
soil of Nagpore country is. particularly adapted. 


“Tt may be well here to give some answer to questions which are 
likely to arise, before any irrigation project is matured, Are the people 
likely to take water, if it were brouglit to their door? To what extent 
would they take it, and what could thoy pay for it ? We, for our part. 
have no doubt about the readiness of the people to take as much water 
as can be brought to them. The more industrious casfo of husband- 
men, Mallees and Telees, would lead the way, and Koonbees would 
soon follow their example. We have frequently talked with intelligent 
land-owners aboat the canal irrigation of Northern India, and all) whos: 
we have asked, seemed very anxious, that the same facilities for irriga- 
tion should be afforded to their estates. The preceeding paragrapii. 
of this note will show that all men who do irrig ite, will find irrigation 
pay them, provided the price ef water, be not tuo high. = 
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“Lastly as to the price the people of the Nagpore country could 
afford to pay for water. Ithas been said that Sugar growers in the 
best parts of the Wyngunga valley, pay Rupees 1} per acre for wate 
from adjoining tanks. But it should be added that the instances in 
which water-rent and land-rent are separate, are so few, that general 
inferences as to the rates of water-rent cannot safely be drawn from 
them. . 


* Fyrom the peculiar customs which have hitherto obtained in the 
Nagpore country, regarding the ownership of wells, it has often hap- 
pened, that there is in a field an irrigation well owned by neither the 
landlord or tenant. The owner of the well may besome former tenant 
whe, while. he occupicd the field, sank the well, and now by the custom 
‘of the country, retains his interest in it, . The tenant in occupation will 
in such cases often pay well-rent to the owner ot the well. The rent 
thus paid ranges from Rs. 5 to Rs. Sawell. Now, where nowell waters 
as muchas four acres, and where very few wells water as much as two 
acres, this payment represents a very.high water-rent, inasmuch as al} 
vost of working the well and-distyibuting the water is borne by the 
occupant of the field. These high rents paid for wells.situated in pecu- 
liarly favorable spots though not. rare, are not of such frequent oceur- 
rence as to warrant any general conclusions regarding the rent which 
water will fetch over considerable areas, small plots sown with garden 
stuffs or opium, as the irrigated plots of the Nagpore country for the 
most part are sown, could doubtless afford to pay three or four rupecs 
an acre as water-rent, 


“To estimate the rent spring-crops could pay, it is necessary to 
ascertain the money value of the benelits that would result from watering 
wheat and other crops. Wheat crops now yielding an average out- 
turn of (gay) eight-fold pay the landlord an avetage rent of Rs, 14. 
If irrigation doubled the out-turn without increasing the costs of enl- 
tivation by more than 5 per cent for distribution channels, then the 
extra yield would be sheer gain and the furmer could certainly ‘afford to 
pay for water, as much as he used to pay for the use of the land when 
if returned only eight fold, and when out of that return all the cost-of 
cultivation labor &. had to be met. The balance of the value of the 
extra out-turn would be divided between the landlord and the tenant.” 


“The following rough calculation will show what ought to be:the 
money values of the benefits of irrigating a spring-crop. 


One acre takes 50lbs of seed wheat; an acre yields 400!bs—(at 

40 lbs per Rupee) 10. Rupees; if irrigation 

“The wholesale price of doubles the out-turn, then the value of the bene- 

jyheas in the Nagpore Coun- fits of irrigation is Rs. 10 an acre, of which 
y has not fuller below et oa ; 

30lbs the rupee for the last perhaps 4 a rupee covers the cost of distribution 

two Feary,” channels, Certainly a farmer could afford -to 

pay Rs. 14 for water, which brought him 


oleay gain ot Re. 94. 
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“Tt is true that in Northern India water has not, except on thu 
Ifuslee canal near Lahore, fetched on an average co high 4 rent, but 
then the tracts to which the great canals of the north pass have had a 
revision cf settlement impending, whereas the revised assessments of the 
Nagpore country have 29 years more to -run. We certainly are of 
opinion that the average lands of the Nagpore country, could afford to 
pay a water-rent of Rs. 14.” 


100. Of the benefits that would attend the extension of Irrigation, 
of the impetus that agriculture would receive, of the increased profits to 
the cultivator, more than in proportion to the expense and risk he 
would undergo, no doubt can be entertained. But at present, with the 
large oxtent of land available for cultivation, procurable almost at 
nominal rates, with a soil so bountiful that but moderate care ensures 

; _ . to the cultivator sufficient to supply all his 
eee ri [sian Wants, aby great extension of irrigation by 
yok tee Touked for at P18=vivate enterprise, or sinking of capital in wells 
is nut tobe looked.for. It is to be hoped that 
the day is not for distant,’ when the Wurdah valley may boast of a 
Government canal. For the presént, at least, the cultivator is not 
{0 be depended upon for any extension of irrigation. He is not as 
a rule a cultivator, he does not look beyond the present, and 
present prices give him enough and more than enough for his small 
wants. When the increaso in the population shall have minutely sub- 
divided the land, and when the small plot remaining to the cultivator 
shall require some extra cncouragement and labor to enable it to supply 
him and his family, then, and not till then, will the people be moved to 
dix wells and to take to irrigation on their own account. But bring 
water home to them, and carry a canal by their fields and they will doubt- 
fess soon avail themselves of its benefits. 


101. The system of cultivation of the unirrigated crops which of 

course represent the greater part of the produce of the district, is much 

the same as in other parts of India. The same 

Unirrigated Crapa. rough and well known implements of husbandry 

are used. Tho chief crops are eotton, wheat, 

millett, jowarce, (Holcus Sorghum) and the pulses. ‘hese are divided 

uccording to the seasons at which they are reaped, into two great 

crops, the “ Khureef” which may be called the autumn crop, the “ Rubbee” 
oY spring crop. 


102. The work for the Khureef crops begins about May, the 
ground is then broken up to receive the first showers of the rainy 
season which fall about the first week in June. The sowing commences 

with the first break in the. rains. The chief 
The Khureef Crops. crops of the Khureef are Jowarec (Holeus Sor- 
ghum) Cotton and a pulse called Thoor (Cytisus 

(‘aan). The Khureef harvest is ready in November or December. 
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103. The Rubb:e sowing docs not commence until after the rainy 
Season, about November, when the jowardc: 
The Rubbee Crops, is ripening and the wonien are busy in the 
field picking the Cottoa. In Wurdah the 
chief erop of the Rubbee is wheat. ‘There is also a cotton crop sown 
about this time called the “ jerrie’? as distinguished from the banuce 
or autumn crop. At this season too are sown chunna or gram (Cieer 
Arictimun) moong (Phaselus Mungo) and oil seeds of sorts, ulsee or 
linseed (Jawas) til or sesame and erindee or the castor oil plant. 
These crops ripen in February. They vary very much according to 
the-season, and ave Very d3pendent on the rain whichis generally expect- 
ee about Christmas, any failure of the supply cwsing much damage aud 
istress. 


104... Jowaree (Millet) is one of the most important crops of the 
District. The settlement returns, show that 
Jowaree. 260,209 acres or 89 per cent of the cullivated 
area of the-district are taken up with it. The 
area was perhaps greater formerly, aud Jowarce has doubtless madu 
way of late years to some extent for Cotton. It is raised on all classes 
of soil, and is cultivated in all parts of the District for home consump- 
tion and for export. It is a hardy plant, but its perfection depends 
much on the field allotted to it;the plant in the landholders field 
near the village homestead, beine so high as to conceal a man-on 
horseback, perhaps even an elephant; whilst the Ryots patch of jowaree 
on some outlying stony ridye will hardly allord cover to a jackall. I. 
is a very popular crop in the country, the head or fruit supplying the 
food in gencral use arnong the people, the stalk furnishing the ‘ Kurbee” 
or fodder on which the cattle depend for the greater part of the year. 
The head of the jowarce is very. good-eatine, even raw, and the people 
who wotk at the jowaree harvest, mm uddition to the payment in cash, 
receive So many heads of jowaree for their mid-day meal. It is the 
favourite food of the Mahrattas, and m its raw stato was much in 
fashion in the army, with the wild horsemen, who always in the saddle, 
had not much time-to think of carcful cuoking, and the picture drawn 
by one of the Nawab’s Ministers of the ever-ready Sivajee taking his 
lunch in the saddle, gnawing the “bhootta,”’ or uncooked fruit of the 
jowaree, that struck fear into the heart of the Nawab of the Deccan. 


105. Cotton is so importantia crop, and the trade connected with 

it, has so much affected the district, that something 

Cotton Yield. . more than a passing notice of it, is called for, 

and the subject will be found treated of at some 

length in an appendix to this Report. But in order to compare it with 

the other produce of the district it may be mentioned here, that accord- 

ing te th latest returns the area under cotton cultivation is 1,84,1]0 

acres or twerty seven and half per cent on the cultivated area of 

the district. Of this the greater part belongs to the Khureef or Autumn 
crip, It is now cultivated almost exclusively for export. 
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106. Thoor (Cytisus Cajan) isa pulse of the khureef -rops, and is 
generally planted in alternate rows with cotton. 
It is used much by the lower classes of the 
people as ‘ood. The area occupied by this and 
other pulses amounts to 33,633 acres. It is grown in small quantities 
in all parts of the district, but seldom monop jlizes yood piccud: 


Thoor 'Cvtisus Cajan) and 
other Pulses, 


107. Of the spring or Rubbee harvest, the most important crop is 
wheat. It is considered to be one of the most 
The spring harvest. paying of crops, and notwithstanding the high 
price of cotton, has held its own well, the 
area occupied by it amounting to 1,58,450 acres, or 23 percent of the 
cultivated area. The great wheat granary of the District is in the old 
Mandgaon Taloogna, throngh which the traveller 
Wheat. passes on his journey from Nagpore to Hingun.- 
ghat. Wheat is also extensively grown in the 
rich villages lying along the Wurdah, and in the Baila Pergunnah of 
the Nagpore District. The very richest and best fields, are apportioned 
to its cultivation, the black-cotton snil being generally believed to be 
better adapted to wheat, than to cotton, Cotton too will thrive just as 
well in a rather inferior class of soil, but this wheat will not do. Wheat 
generally ripens about Febrnary,yand the grain is then trodden out 
by the buliocks in the usual manner. It is largely consumed in the 
district, but a large residue is left for exportation, as the trade statistics 
will show, - 


108. The Wurdah oil seeds have a high character in the market, 
The district grows 64,678 acres of linseed 
Oil Seeds. and $3,141 acres of castor oil seeds. Thus 
ten per cent of the cultivated area ot the dis- 
trict ig taken up with this class of produce. Qil being much re- 
guired, for many purposes of donestic consumption, oil sceds are pretty 
generally cultivated throughout the District Linseed is generally sown in 
Ist clas soil, but the crop is a hazardous one, for its develonement de- 
pends on the cold weather showers of November and December, which 
are often caoricious, and the absence of whieh are offen so fa'al to the 
spring harvest. Castor oil is grown in a smuill pitch in a corner of one 
of his fields by néarly every cultivator. He uses it forthe lamp he 
burns at home and fur ereasine the axles of the wheels of his eart, and 
private “ringhee,” or bullovck-drawn chariot. Some times too, either 
his cattle or h’s childr n require a dose of this great panacea so that 
the cultivation jis pretty weueral, though limited in extent. No where, 
eave in the vilisges bordern on the jangle does it assum: the character 
of wa crop. Tare it is sown where any less undelectable crop would 
not last Jou un ler the repeated attacks of the hungry dear, and other 
wild animals. But Castor OV, has the same well known disagreeable 
effects upon wild animals, as upru mankind, and being equally un- 
paws to the one as to the other, escapes the ravages of wild 
Animals, 


209. Gram, (Cicer Arictinum) is not a favorite 
ucres are devoted to this class 

Gram, which falls very nearly at the ra 
cent, to the cuitivated area. 


CHAPTER V 





POPULATION. 
Lanovuaces, Castres, 


110. The Settlement eperations have included a house census, 
which althotgh not perfectly accurate, is suffi- 

Population. cien(ly correct to convey a very fair idea of the 
population of the country, and the c'acscs of 

which it is composed. ‘The Settlement Amen, or mcasurer, when ho 
had completed a measurement of the fields, map- 

House census made, ped out also the village site, each house being 
separately shewn and numbered on Ins ylan. 

Thus the enumeration of the hou-e3 may be suppcsed to be cufticicntly 
correct. Then an averave number of souls per house was a:snmed, 
such average being based on expcrience. Hence the aggregate of the 
population was deduced ard a detailed, statement shewing the number 
of inhabitants in each villages their scx, easte ard occupation, ard other 
statistics was submitted to assist the Settlement Cfiicer in formirg an 
opinion regarding the resuurces of the place. From these pupirs the 
rest fivures have been comsied.— They shew the population of the 
Wedah district to be 2,14,751 or 133 souls to the square mile, and the 
agerega’e uumber of hceuses to be 82,520 or 

Numberof sents to the three souls per house. Of these the agricultural 
avery nile and per house, ass yannber 84,508, ttanding to the non-agri- 
eultur sts in the proportion of two to three, ‘These figures give twelve 


cu tivstors to 100 acres of cultivation, ‘Lhe population is almcst cntirely 
Hindvo. 


111. The Janguage prevalint throughout the district, (though in 
certain parts, boing mixed up with Gondee and 

Their language. Gao-ev, it derenerates into a Patcis,) is Mahrateti. 
Formerly although indi-putably the vernacular of 

the dstrict, Mabratti was net the language of the Courts, Presided over, 
as they were, by Cflice:s drawn from the Lengal Presidcney, and the north 
of India, to whem the laugu:ge was litle known and who were 
again assisted by the Kayeth or Mahomedan 

The areata felireg snlordinates brought with them from Hindoos. 
Veracusar on the eerie tan, the Oordu language beceme uiiversally 
adopted in our Cerrts. Coidu Leirg the larguage which all natives 
who were in any way brought into connection with the Eurcpean 
governing powcr hzd to be conveisant with, it is rpeken by all 
educated Natives in the District, and is more or less uncerstood too 
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by the lower ¢lasses, whose languaze, however, is ezsontially Mabratti, 
Mahratti, as will he explained lurther en, is now the language of dur 
Courts, and the language in which the Scttloment records have been 
Frapared. 


112, Situated, as the Nacpoor and Wurdah country is, on the 
very borders of Maharashtra, hounded on the 
Difference between the North by the Hindoo speaking people of the 
Bombay and Nagpoor Mah- old Saugor and Nerbndda Territories, to the 
ratti. South and East aimost mixed up with the 
Telingas of the Godavery, and containing a 
considerable population, who still speak a dialect of Gondee and Gaolee, 
it is not to be expected that the Mahratti of these parts, where ihe 
stroams of so many languages mingle, sheu'd be of the purest des. 
cription. J learn from a Memorandum written by a Brahmin gentleman 
educated at Poonah, now employed in these Provinces, that the language 
spoken at Nagponr, differs considerably from the Mahratti of the Bom- 
bay Presidency. Ile mentions, however, that the difference is not much 
greater than that which is*found to cxi-t in dialects of Mahratti 
spoken in various parts of the Bombay Presidency, and he accounts 
for the difference between Bombay aml Nagpore Mabratti, by the 
fact that whereas the Malitatti of Bombay contains much Sanskrit, 
the Nagpoor Mahratti is saturated with antique Prakrit words, 
The Nagpvor language is said 10 sescmble very closely that spoken 
by the Koonbees of the DBcmbay Presidency. Brahmins who come 
up fiom Bombay, and who. liave had. much intercourse with the 
country people in that Presidency, do not, after a short time, find any 
difficulty in conversing freely with the lower classes here, and they 
have no difficulty whatewr in getting on with the higher classes, 
whore langnage closely resembles their_own. In fact there js perhaps 
much Jess difference between the Mahratti of Bombay and Nagpoor, 
than there is between the French spoken at Strasburg and at Paris, 


‘118. Of the Gond language very little is known. It has no write 
ten character. A Gond's knowledge aud expe« 
Gondee and Gaolee lon- yience of things must be so limited that the 
guages. language cannot he very rich. It is cones 
just about enough to express his few wild wants. When a Gond leavas 
48 jungle and commences to jmbibe ideas he begins to Jeirn Mahratti. 
Mest travelled Gonds talk a patois of the two languages. Ip come 
arts too the remnants of a Gaolee dialect is extant, but by constant 
interchange a debuccd coin, composed oi a fusion of all thrca languagea 
has got into corrency, and js uss] a» the medium of exchanging ideas 
among the people of the three races dwellug near one another jn the 
hill tracts, 


114. From a Statement furnished by Captain Gordon many vears 
ago, the wiinber of castes among the Hindoa 

Hind Castes, population of Nagpoor, is shewn to be as many 
as 114, exercising 62 separate professious. Ly 
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including Mussulmans and outcastes, the number of raparate castes 18 
awelled te 119 with 68 difereit professions. The greater number of 
these castes, Sir R. Jenkins says, came originally from Berar and the 
Deccan, 53 being from Berar 23 from Indoostan. 12 from 'Telingana, 
19 jtenerant: three castes the Brahmins, Bidoovs and Mahomedans 
being from all parts of India indiscriminstely. The Mahomedans do 
not, of course, belong toany “ caste,” but forming a distinct section, 
they arc included in this enumeration which has reference more to 
classes than castes. It will not be possible to follow all these castes 
with their differences and minute details, and a brief notice of the prin- 
cipal castes and professions existing in the Wurdah District will 
perhaps suflico here. 


115. The Brahmins, though here as every where else, very power- 
ful, are not a very numerous caste in Wardah. 
Brahmin. The Desbpandias are always Brahmins, and 
amongst their number some of the most iuflu- 
ential Jandholders are included.<Lhe Brahmins connected with the 
religious services of the District are pretty numerous, many of them 
enjoying plots of rent-free ground.  Jivery yillage or circle of villages 
has its Jotsbee or Parish Priest, whois indispensable on many domes~ 
tie occasions. The Pandias, or village accountant class, are exclu- 
sively J3rahmius ; and their superior education secures employment for 
Brahmins wherever some knowledge of Writing and account keeping is 
required. Nimes are so hard, at least this is the excuse given, that the: 
Brahmins, utterly disregarding the instructions of the Vedas now engage 
in trade, and are to be seen doing business on a large scale at all the 
marts in the District, or keeping small shops in out-of-the-way villages. 
They hold a great many fields of the District too as cultivators ; but they 
seldom drive the plough thomselves, and are not worth much a8 agri- 
culturists. Most of the Brahmin families trace their origin to the West 
which they still call their “ Desh” or “ Home ;” and they visit Bombay 
and Ponnah occasionally on pilgrimages. Many doubtless emigrated here 
long before the arrival of Mudhojee and his army. ‘The illiterate Gonds 
required educated assistance, and in Bukt Boolund’s time, and perhaps. 
before that even, the language of the Gond government was Muhratti, 
the correspondence being carried on by Brahmins. ‘The Brahmins of 
these parts consider themselves to be more orthodox than their brethren 
who are now imported from Poonah, and @ new arrival is looked upon 
with some suspicion and distrust, and has to pass through some sort of 
probation before he is admitted here to all the privileges of the caste. 
This circumstance has often proved specially embaravsing to newly 
appointed Brahmin Officials in the Educational department. 


116. Of the cultivating classes by far the most numerous are tlie 
Koonbees. The greater part of these were 

The Koonbees- established in the Waurdah valley before the 
Mahratta conquest. They are d’viden, according 

to Sir R. Jenkins, into two classes, the “Jbharee Koonbecs” or Koonbees of 
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the jungles, and th. Maharatta Koonbees. The * Jharies’ are supposed 
to have come from the Western Coast at a very early period, and to have 
been among the earliest cf the setters in this part of the country. 
Their language is Mahratti. They are steady and hardworking, the 
most persevering perhaps of all the cultivating class, and they form the 
bulk of the agricultural population. According to all accounts it was 
by them that the villages of the Wurdah valley were first reclaimed 
from the jungle. Many of the villages have undoubtedly been in the 
possession of the Koonbeo families for very long periods, as will be seen 
by the success with which the Koonbces havé tought many claims to 
proprictary right. It was from this class that 
The Tharee Koonhecs. the Deshmookh, already mentioned, was gene- 
rally chosen, aud although the Brahmin Desh- 
phndiah associated with the Deshmookh he held originally an inferior 
position to him, the Deshpandiah often enough wueceeded in onsting the 
landholder, his client, in the same manner that the attorney some- 
times did in England. The Koonbees have however, Leld their own 
very well, as the lists of estates held by this class will testify. The 
Koonbees are tho best of farm servants and are mue!: in request. 
The other mest prominent division of the Koon- 
Tho Mihratta Kooubees. yee isthe Mahratta Koonbee. They are, Sir R. 
Jenkins says, supposed to be descendants of 
Mahratta horsemen and others, who accomp:nied the Ist Rughojee from 
Berar. They come from the same stock as the Jharce Koonbces, but 
having left their country much later have taken some time to amal- 
gamate with the o!d settlers, and heuce the slight distinction that exists 
between them. 


Jy. Another and very important cultivating class are ihe Malees. 
What well-irrigation there is, is carried on 
The Ma‘ees and Barizs. chiely byy then, 7 To them belong the garden- 
plots in Avjec and in. Nachengaon. One sect 
of their caste called “ Baries” are the owners of the Betel gardens, but 
not only as gardeners do they excel, they are also good farmers. They 
Are perhaps less robust, and less persevering than the Koonbees, and 
one or two had harvests will dishearten a Malee, when the only effect 
on Kooubee would be to make him work doubly bard to make up 
for lost ground, But thoy are popalar tenants and a lagdhold-r will 
not often refase a field to a Malee. 


HiS. The Telors though named after the plant which they enlti- 

vate, do not confine themselyes to the cultiva- 

The Telars. tion of oil seeds. They too are good and popu- 

lar tenants. Many Teleco cultivators erush out 

the oil from the seed in their private oil mills, but many are purely 
agilonturist.. 


119. The Muhrattas, properly so culled searcely require a place in 
this part of the Report. The divisions of the 

The Manractrs, caste have beeu mentioned in referring to the 
lustory of the country. They form a very in- 
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significant part of the agricultural population. Reductions ot late years 
in the Native Contingent have induce? many old Soldiers to resort 
to agriculture, and they seem to take to the charge very kindly and 
pcomise to succeed well. 


120. The Gonds do not do much as cultivators; the instanees of 

a Gond attaining to any pitch of agricultural 

Tho Conds. prosperity is almost unknown. His wild un- 

tamed nature would perhaps make him feel un« 

comfortable in the position of a landholder, But they are faithful and 

devote] servants, cheerful and hardworking, and are popular with their 

masters. Some Gonds are, as a matter of grace, allowed to rank among 

the lower classes of Hindoos, some again as already explained, are 

Mahomedans, as for instance Rajah Suliman Shah, the present head of 
the Gond family in Nagpore. 


l21.. The Gaolees or herdsmen scldom cultivate, They are 
taigratory in their habits and their attention is 

he Gaslees almost entirely devoted to their herds and 
flocks, In some parts of the District, however 

Gaolee tenants are.to be met with. Those now in the Province are 
siippesed to be the remnant of other tribes, tho first pioneers in these 
parts, who visited the valley of the Wurdah when its only tenants were 
the jungle, the wild animals aud the hardly less wild Gonds. They all 
claim a high descent and pretend to trace their pedigree through petty 
Rajahs to some one or other of the gods. . 


122. The remaining castes having but little agricultural connee- 
tion with the Wurdah District require but a very 
slight notice. There are many divisions of low 
caste people of sorts, common laborers, Dhers and 
Mahars from whom the village Kutwal or watchman is recruited, the 
Dhungers, who rear sheep aud work the wool into coarse blankets 
basket makers, and many others. On their services the landholders 
depend much at harvest time. Their number is hardly suffizient for the 
wants of the District, and as I have explained in my chapter on cotton 
the absence of a larger laboring agency of this deserij.tion is one of the 
disadvantages under which the extension of cotton cultivation labors 
It is hoped that the introduction of machinery which will increase ae 
working power, may remedy this. 


Coolies and other low 
castes. 


128. The Mahomedans are not numerous, they are the rem- 
nants of what were once powerful Jagecrdars 

The Mabomedans, and their tenants, They are most numer- 
ous on the banks of the Wurdah within the 

limits cf the District, that was held until the treaty of 1817, by 
the Nizam. The names of some of the villages such as Russcolabed, 
Aleepoor, which are also fall of Mabomedan buildings, shew that they 
owe their orign to Mahomedan founders. Alcepoor was long hel by 
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the family of the Nawab of Ellichpoor, who rendered good service to the 
Dake of Wellington, then Major General the Honorable A. Wellesley. 
during the operations that imrhediatety suececded Assaye, and the 
tombs and forts built by members of the family are still to be scey 
there. But more than 40 years avo the Mahratta Government turned 
the Nawab out (for having aided our cause he says) and gave this fine 
village to the Chitnavees,the Secretary in the Revenue Department, 
who has held it ever since. The Nawab's representative tried hard to 
gain proprietory right of the village, founding his claim on the devotion 
of his ancestor to the British Government, and his undoubted ancestral 
right. But the present bolder had been too long in posaession, upwards 
of 40 years, and the case went against the Mahomedan claimant. 


124. The importance of making landlords live on their estates, 
or keep a competent agent to perform the many 
Resident landlords. important duties, which the position of land- 
holders entails, has been recognized by Govern- 
ment, and proprietory right is now conferred conditionally, subject to 
the landholder engaging either to live on_his estate, or keep an approved 
ent there to undertake his responsibilities. On the presence in the 
village, and on tke constant attention of the landlord to his property, the 
rosperity of the estate very much depends, ‘l'o work a village well, an 
intimate knowledge of all details is required, and this cannot well be 
acquired by an absentee. Villages that have the benefit of a resident 
landlord are invariably found to be the best. Where the landlord is an 
absentee, the village, having lost its head, and the tenants having no 
one to keep them together, seldom prospers. 


CHAPTER VI 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


26. Under this healing the chief feature in the Wurdah District, 
is the line of Railroad, forming part of the Nae- 
pote extension of the G.I. P. Railway, which 
traverses the whole breadth of thy District 
from East to West, entering it near Kowtah, where the great Viadnet. 
formiig the Western gate of the Central Provinces, spans the 
Waureah, and leaving the District near to the Railway Station of 
Boree 18 miles from the ‘Terminus at Nagpore. The length of the 
line fom the Wurdah River to Boree, is 40 miles. Railway Stations 
are sibuated at convenient distances. The first is at Poolgaon, noar 
the site of the old Civil Station of the District. It is the frontier 
town of the Provinces, and situated near the large village of Nachen- 
gaon, and at the point where the cotton voad, leading from the mart 
of Arvee and Deoleo, strikes.the Railway, promises to be a place o! 
some importance. Here also is situated the Head Office of the Wur- 
duh Circle of the Customs Department, where the salt coming from 
Bombay, crosses the long cordon ot the Preventive Establishment, by 
which these provinces are encircled. Leaying Kowtah, the Railway fol- 
lowing the line of the water shed, passes for a short distance, over a 
bleak uninteresting sirip, until the station of Wurdah, the Dis- 
‘et Head Quarters, 1s reached. But the traveller must not 
judge of the Wurdah District by the unprofitable-looking  tracr 
through which he has just passed. ft is, but a narrow strip, raised 
and well adapted for a Railway line; but not possessing equal advan- 
tages for cultivation, It bord's on some of the richest lands of the 
District. Just beyoad the sterile hi where the bleak looking cluster 
uf houses, formerly the public Officas of the Civil Station of Kowtah, 
stand ont prominently, are the rich lands of the Anjee Pergunnab, the 
cotton produce of which lis made the mame of its chief town, Arves, 
famous a8 a cotton mari. Oneithersids of the ling too, though gens. 
vally hidden from view, are the thriving villages of the Nachengas: 
Pergunnah, with their carefully tended garden plots, Where more irri 
vated produce is raised, than in any other part of the District. As 
the Wurdah Station is approach», the country gradually rises, off- 
shoots of the Sautpooras appearing on the right and left of the line. 
The appearance of the country nmmoediately around Wurdab, is bare 
and no; particularly prepossessing, but the site of the ew station 
in the advantages of being central and healthy, convenient to ths 
people of the District, and to the civil staf The villages in 
the neighbourhood are rich, and beyond the wide, along which ts) 


Com ninications, 


The iine cf Ralroad. 
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line passes, is Pownar with its ruins, and aged trees which mark its furmet 
grandeur, the thriving village of Burburree, and other highly cultivated 
estates. ‘The distance from Kowtah to Wurdah is 184 miles. Sindee, 
the station next beyond Wurdah is 192 amiles Rast. Between Wurdah 
and Sindee, the line srosses tho Rivers Dam and Bore, fed by the 
torrents which pour down {rom the hills lying to the left of the traveller. 
sindee is situated in the centre of a highly cultivated country, and 
is 12 miles from Boree. -The Loree station is situated just on the 
Nagpore side of the Wunna River which forms the north-cast boundary 
of my charee. 


126. At the tine [ am now writing, the Railway, as regards the 
Wurdah District, is an accomplished fact. The 
Railway Tixtenson. liueis open to traflie as far as Kowtah, and the 
landholders of Wurdah can travel with ease 
from. their homes, to within 24 mules of Punderpore, most sacred to all 
Mabrattas, a journey of six weeks in olden times which few had the 
health or means to undertake. ‘The-fine cotton of Deoles, and Hingun- 
vhat will now Le spared the deterioration by dirt and exposure which the 
iuilsome juurney over unmade roads used to entail, and which detracted 
so much from the character and value of the produce. The line is 
now finished tar past Kowtalr; the Conteactor’s Engine runs to within 
( miles of Boree. 


127. It is almost impossible to over-estimate the benefits that 
will accrue to the, Districts of Nagpore and 
__ Prosnactive aivantag Wurdah by the opening of the Railway. The 
cee the Jine is indeed to them the spinal cord terminat- 
ar ing at the head Nagporg, and is the backbone of 
the whole system of District communications. On the Railway will 
depend the vrowth and vigour of this tract of untry, which, in conse- 
quenes of the unhealthy state of the communication with the great 
arteries of trade, has so long been lying paralyzed and stunted. The 
completion of the line of communication has already galvanized and 
poured new life into the body of the district, Of its exact eflect upon 
clin lundholders and land revenue of the district it will be for the Officer 
‘vho makes the next Settlement, to describe ; but of the stimulus it 
will give to commerce, and of the improvement of the eondition 
of landhelder and cultivator thereby, no doubt can exist. 


188, On this great backbone the road system of the district 
chiefly depends. The cotton roads, the great 

Cutten Roads, arteries of trade which connect the Railway with 
the heart of the cotton-growing country, strike 

the line at the Kowtah station; and country tracts, passable enough in 
the fair weather, lead into Wurdah and Sindee. In the South of the 
district the cotton road commences from the market at Hingunghat, 
which agam is connected with Chandah and the country lying to 
the South, by the imperial road to be noticedin Para 127.. This 
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soul ther will not only pour the cotton cf the Wudan Dis- 
trief, infu the Kowtsh Station, but will also ve the route along 
wiieh the surplu produce of Chandah xind_ the districts lying to 
the East and South, will fad theim way to the Railway, On ics 
way to the Railway, this line is carried throveh the town of Deolee, 
a cotton mart hardly inferior to ILingunehat in importance, situated 
10 miles South of Kowtuh. Produced acress the Railway line, this 
roadruns up the narrow and highly cultivated strip of country, lying 
between the hills and the Wourduah, and connects Arvee, the third 
and last cotton market of the ‘distriet, with the Railway. It 
pastes through the very richest part of the Wurdah valley, by the side 
of broad ferti!e fields sown with cotton, and in the export season, this 
roul througe:L with carts and camels, and every sort of conveyance 
pressed in to carry the cotton to market, presents a very busy scene. 
The importance of this read which connects the villages that grow, and 
the towns that collect the cottun, with the Railroad which carries 
the preduce away for exportation, will be easily under-tood. 


120. Two other important) roads«traverse ihe District. The 
Southern Road-which passes through from 
‘Whe Suuthen Read, north to sevth, entering the Distriet. at Boree, 
and leaving ftin its southern corner 20 iniles 
helow Tiingunghat, connects Nagpore with Chaudah, and forms the 
ine of Communication between Central India and Hederabad. It is 
furished with Staging Bungalows atdntersval: of every 25 nudes, far the 
convenionce of travellers. Asoa Militaryand Political ae it canks in 
the fitst class. ‘To the Wordah District if ts tuyortant as runing through 
the rich country of Baila, Mandgaon and Hineunghet, and eonnect- 
ine these tracts with the Railway and the markets. The road is ear- 
ried some distance tu the East of Tngunghat ; but a evoss line of eight 
ntiles in length conneets the mameroad, with the market, It is yet 
to Le seen whether, when the Railway opens, this or the eotten road 
above mentioned, will be the great channel between Uinunehat. and the 
Railway. Tf this road be chiefly resorted to, then the iniportance of 
Sindee will considerably inereuse. ‘The Southern Road is also of con- 
siderable interest to the District, inasmuch as it coanects Nagpare 
anl the Wurdah country with the Godavery, or more properly, th: 
Wurdab Navigation scheme, which some day may Le a great outlet fur 
eur cotton, "Phe present project is however to extend the navigation 
up to Hingunenat, if this be done, then the value of this read asa 
cotton line, will be considerably affected. 


180. At Borce, the Southern Road is met by a line, which, until 

the appearance of the Railway, was the ronte 

Tn: old Borabay Ruad. taken by all travellers on their journey between 
Nagpore and Bombay. Ti rans nearly parallel 

with the line of Railway, and is furnished with Dak Bunealows and 
sther conveniences, The richness of the country through which iv 
pawsed, was fatal to its character as a voad. Whacever ‘werits blac. 
cotton seil may possess, for purposes of cultivation, it is impossible t. 
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deny that it is‘ ardly ¢o well adapied for roads, and this all traveliare, 
who in days gone by “ave made the weary jotruey along this line, have 
learnt to their cost. But the days of the eld Bombay road are now 
nmabered. 


131. Tn addition to these roads, each village is connected with its 
neighbour by a cart track, which being somewhat 

Tracks between villages. peculiar, deserve: a few words of description. These 
tracks generally consist of two parallel ruts, situated 

at about 3 feet apart, varying in depth from a few inches to 2 fect. It is 
by means of these ruts, that the whole internal commerce of the 
district is conducted. It may at first appear incredible that any cart 
laden with cotton, can live on such a “road.” Bet in reality they 
are not very badly adapted to trade, az it now stands. The ruts, the one 
being always parallel to the other, and of exactly the same depth act 
indeed as a sort of tramway. ‘The carts are all made of the same 
‘onage” and the bullocks are so harnessed, that they trot comfortably 
slong in the ruts—the sharp narrewowheels of the cart running smoothly 
along and cutting like a knife through-aiy inequality thas may pre- 
vent itself. By the help of these ruts the caris travel along easily 
enough. Itis when sets of carts going in opposite directions meet, 
shat mischief is done—on- sot of carts must lcave the line of tram- 
way, and one or two breakdowns are inevitable, Tn many tracks, 
however, a right and left tramway are established, and the rule of the 
road is strictly observed. As theve is hardly ever any traffic, save in 
the fine weather, this style of eount¥y road suits carts well enough. 
Along the tramways, “ringhies”’ or light chariots, drawn by fast trotting 
hullocks, carry Jandholders alongat« famous pace ; for your Wurdali 
landholders never rice, the riughee or-bullock chariot being the means 
vf locomotion universally adopted by than. And in fact, in some 
parts, where the cart tracks are deep, and the cotton soil full of holes, 
the ringhee is adopted even by Huropean Officers. Riding is almost 
impracticable, for the distance between the ruts is not sullictently broad 
to admit of a horse movmg al any pace, and the ruts themselves are dan- 
gerous for any horse that puts lis foot into them, On the metalled 
voads the effects of these ringhees and carts with their sharp wheels 
nre most disastrous; ruts cut deep through the mctal, and exposing the 
ballast. below, mark their progress. But itis to be hoped, that a new 
system of roads will give birth to a new style of carts. The old 
ringhee and cart wheel, were but ihe necessary consequence of an utter 
absence of metalled roads, and it is to be hoped that good roads will be 
followed by carts with broad wheels, which indeed ere already beginning 
to make their appearance. For the present, until the system of roads, 
connecting the villages is improved, the carts and the cart-tracks suit 
one another well enough. No truaflic takes place save in the fine seasons 
lov during the rains, even if any produce remained to be exported, the 
:attle could not well be spared during those months, the busiest of the year. 
{c the agriculturalists. ‘he carts manage to get along the hard dry road 
(tute easily, Lut a shower ofrain or a nullah swollen by a fine weather 
shower, is most serious obstacle, resulting in much delay, and may. 
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nvoken avtes, ‘These axles, however, are easily replaceu, being cf woo, 
they wear themselves out by degrecs and when one snaps another i: 
‘ittea In, each cart-driver carrying several axles, hung like spare anchor: 
at the bow of his cart, ready ‘or any emergency. In fact the lengtn vw 
difficulty ofa journey, is efcen described by the n mber of axles expended, 
and [C have heard it remarked, that before the arrival of the Railway. 
Pootah was reckoned tu be a journey of 1000 axles! 


132. Ifthe River could he rendered navigable, the Lest and cheap- 
est Mess of communication between the Wur- 
Nevigation by the Wur- dah District and the coast would be through 
diene the great uatural outlet offered hy the river 
Wurdah. Parts of the route are practicable at certain seasons, and 
iis velated in Sir Richard Jenkins’ report, that boats from a village 
neat Uinghunghat have found their way tothe Sea. Timyself have made 
the :ourncy from Chanda to the Coast, journeying over-land through 
the country adjoining the Barriers. But in many parts the navigation 
» as yet intricate and danzcrous. and.can only be undertaken at great risk, 
[t isto remove the difficulties-that) nowebeset the navigation, anid to 
furnish an unbroken system of iwater-communication between the rich 
districts of the Nae@pore Province andthe Sea, that the well-known 
** Gocavery Navigation Scheme,” was projected and commenced. ‘The 
chief object, of the scheme is, ta reality, the navigation of the Waurdah 
iver, and the opening up of the country through which if flows. ‘The 
Godavery proper, by which I mean. the Godavery before its junction 
with the Wurdah, has nothing to do with the project. Not far below 
Jhandah the Wurdah loses its uame at a point where it joins a river 
inferior to it in importance—the Wyneunga. Here a sort of com- 
jvomise is come to, the Wurdah does not give way to the Wyngun- 
«a, but their united streams take the name of the Pranheeta, by which 
they are known for a short distance of 125 miles, until they merge into 
the Godavery, at the junction near Sironcha, The course of the Goda- 
very from its source near Nassick to the junction is, it is (rue, longer 
than that of the Wurdah, but the Godavery ‘being unfit for navi- 
vation, and passiug through a comparatively poor country, is inferiov 
hoth in consideration and calibre to the Wurdah, which is the more 
deserving of bearing the name, by which the united streams aro to be 
known from their junction to the Sea. But this river has lone been 
known a3 the Godavery, and thus although the navigation project was 
chiefly undertakén in order to afford an outlet to the products of the 
Wurdah country and its neighbourhood, and although an important 
part of the project has reference to the navigation of the Wardah river 
alone, still the undertaking gocs by the not very appropriate name of 
the ‘ Gadavery Navigation Scheme.” 


133. The chief obstacles to’ the navigation are’ chains of rocks 
which cross the river at several points in ity 

_ The obstacles to naviga- eourse, and are known as the barriers of the 
gia Godavery. ‘They are generally come upon where 
the hills close in upon the river, and are indeed the rocky strata, the 
roots of the hills, laid bare by the action of the water on the soil which 
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sovered them. ‘The barriers are three in number, The first, che nearest 
io the Sea is situatea at 142 miles from the port of Coconada. It is, 
but eight miles in length, being the least formidable obstacle of the 
three. The volume of water is large im the rains and small steam- 
ers ply safely over what at other times, is a tangled mass of rock 
and jungle, through which the narrow stream threads its way with 
difficulty. From the Sea to the foot or southern extremity of the first 
barrier—a distance of 142 miles, the river is navigable during certain 
seasons of the year. This Jength is called the Ist Reach of the Goa- 
very. At the head of the Ist Barrice is situated Doomagoodium, the 
Head Quarters of the Godavery Engincer’s Staff. From this point 
commences the 2nd reach of the river, which extends to the foot of the 
2nd Barrier, a distance of 70 miles, ~The length of river between these 
iwo points is navigable during certain seasons of the year, For some 
distance above the Barrier, there is always a deep pool of water, and 
the ranges of rock although obstructing the navigation of that part of 
the river, where they appear, act also ss a natural anicut, throwing 
back the stream, and ensuring a deep channel fora distance of some 
miles. The 2nd Barrier is ]4aniles in length, and presents itself close 
to the junction of the Gudavery aud Indrawuttee, a river which rises 
near Jusdulpoor, the capital of “Bustar. Beyond the head of the 2nd 
Barrier, the Godavery receives the waters of the Wyngunga and Wur- 
dah rivers, here called the Prenheeta, and from this point the Godavery 
a Shallow unprofitable viver withva wide sandy bed, offering no facih- 
ties for navigation is lost sight of. |, The Godavery is now left and Pran- 
hecta followed, and passing Seroncha the Head Quarters of the 
Godavery District, we come to the 8rd Moglec at the foot of the third 
Barrier. This, the mo.t fomidable Bavricr on the river, extends for 36 
miles, and it is here that the Wyngunga and Wurdah unite. By 
means of the Wyngunga some sort of communication can be effected 
by water during the rains between the Prenheeta and Kamptce, the 
Military station of Nagpore, situated on the Kunhan, ‘The bed of 
this river also is full of rocks, but is navigable for small boats during 
part of the year. It is to be hoped that the navigation of this river 
which is important, may some day be improved, and that the very 
rich country lying along its banks, may be opened out. 


134. From the head ofthe 5rd Barrier, we come upon the Wurdah 

River proper, and are in what is called the 8rd 

The Wurdah River. Reach of the Godavery. Hinghunghat 4s reach- 

ed after a journey of about 100 miles from this 

point, during which the traveller passes the rich Jands of the Chandah 

District, lying along the north bank of the River. The City of Chandah 

is situated in the centre of this tract at a distance of about 10 miles 

trom the River. ‘To reach Hinghunghat, the Wurdah must be left and 
Wunna, one of the its affluents, followed for a distance of a few miles. 


135. To remove these obstacles which bar the passage be- 

_ tween Hingunghat and the sea, the grand 

ica Navigation « Godavery Navigation scheme” has been pro- 
posed and partly carried out. The details of 
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that great scheme have been described in the published Reports, ise 
it is Not necessary to do more here than to mentior that it is proposed 
ty avoid these obstucles by means of canals, which will be carried round 
the barriers, The bed of the 1iver will also be improved in many places, 
“ud navigation rendered more easy and safe. If this scheme be ever 
weomplishcd, of which there appears to be every hope, then the cotton 
and produce of the Wurdah District will be carried to port at that cheap 
‘ate, which water carriage alone enu afford, 


CHAPTER VII 
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WURDAH DISTRICT. 


Divistons aNp Bounvaniks. 


156. Up to the end of 1861-62, what is now the Wurdah District, 

was adependency of the Distriet of Nagpore. 

Adminisuative divisions The charge was generally given to some Seniar 

fd rearrangement ot dis Assistant, whose position towards the Deputy 

Commissioner of the District, very much resem- 

led that in which the Assistant in charge of a Sub-division stood toward. 

the Magistrate and Collector in Bengal. fn 1862, it was decided to raise 

the Wurdah Sub-division to the rank of a Dis- 

The Wardah Subdivision trict, (Zillah,) and to appoint a Deputy Com- 

Hig to the rank of a Diss nissioner to the charge. Atthat date the Wur- 

, dah Sub-divison consisted of the tract isentioned 

ina previous chapter ; the position and boundaries of which have alrealy 
been described. 


- 137. This tract comprised what under the Mabratta rule had been 
seven distinct Sub-divisions called Pergunuahbs, 
Tts Pergunnahs. each of which in former days was presided over 
by a native official, called a Kumash-dar, and 
having its separate staff of Deshmookhs, Deshpandias, and other Reve- 
nue Officials. Under our Government new arrangements haye been 
made for administrative purposes, and these old Sub-divisions are 
now obsolete. They are uo longer recugnized, they had originally no 
natural-cxistence and uo traditional or histori- 
Their abolition under new eg] gssoeiation; they were arbitrary divisions 
vee formed-by. the Mahratias for practical parpases 
at no very old date, and indeed are of no use whatsoever save to distin- 
vuish between villages bearing the same name which are cominon enough 
in 80 large a division as a Tehseel, though not often met with in a 
Perguonah. Still for very many reasous it has been found necessary, 
during Settlement operations, to recognize, aud 
‘Their recognition neces. work accotding to, the Pergunnah bowndaries. 
ae Setuement on For Settlemenf purposes the Perguonah Divi. 
, sions were more conveniont than the extensive 
tract comprised within a Tehseel or Sub-Collectorate. Moreover the 
Pergunuah divisions were familiar to the people, and the information 
on which the Settlement Oflicer had often, to a considerable extent te 
depend, was as a rule, only to be obtained, so to speak ‘ Pergunnah- 
war,” that is, according to Pereunnahs. Old Pergunnal: Officials and 
others although th roughly acquainted with every village in. their own 
Pergunnah were often utterly ignorant of places just beyond its limits. 
As then the Pergunnahs into which the District was once divided, will 
lave to be referred to in subsequent Chapters of this Report, sume 
notice of Lhese now obsolete boundaries, appears to be called for here. 
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138. Commencing frum the North, the fires Perguonah enterea 

is Anjec. It has a considerable river frontage, 

Position of the Pergun- and the narrow kut rich valley strip hemued 
nabs in between the river and the hills, which ex- 
tends as already mentioned, from the point at which the Wurdah en- 
ters the Districl, to where the hills branch off at Berool, forms tha 
Western and most valuable portion of the Anjce Pergunnah. The 
lands in the East of Avjee are much cut up by the off-shoots of the Saut- 
poorahs, the northern rampart of the district. Below Anjee, lying along 
the Jeft bank of the Wurdah, and possessing also a considerable river front- 
age is the Nachengaon Pergunnah. ‘Io the South of Nachengaon .. 
sembling it much in shape and position, lies Undooree with its broad 
river lands. Beyond this again is Pohona, the most southern Pergun- 
nah of the District. These four Pergunnahs, lying along the banks of 
the Wurdah, may be called the River-pergunuahs of the District. 
Jeaving the Wurdah and travelling in-land, the most northern of the 
Central Perguunahs of the District is Pownar. This long narrow 
strip lies south of Anjee, and flanks Nachengaon and Undooree on the 
east. To the south and east.of Pownar is situated the ‘large and 
important Pergunnah of Hingunghat which borders on the Chandah 
District, and adjoins the lust and most eastern Pergunnah ofthe Dis- 
trict, that of Baila, which extends to within 15 miles of the city of 
Nagpore. These seven Pergunnalis represent the limits of the old 
Sub-division of Kowtah, as 14 stood when the Sub-division was raised 
to the rank of a district, and the name changed from Kowtah to the 
more appropriate one of Wurdah. . Ib is to these seven Pergunnahs too, 
that the operations of the Wurdah Settlement Department have been 
confined, and it is this tracé which is referred to, when the Wurdab 
District is spoken of. ; 
139. Sore short time after) the Wurdah District had been 
constituted an independant charge,! and a 

; i eee on the separate Settlement Establishment told off to 
so Woden 8Po* it, a redivision of the territory between Nagpore 
and Wurdah was decided on for administrative 

reasons relating to the convenience of both the Government and the 
people. ‘he re-arrangement of the boundary was carried into effect in 
1863-64 and since that date, the administrative business of the two 
districts has been carried on according to the new boundaries. But tho 
plan on which the settlements of Nagpore and Wurdah had been started, 
aud had for some time worked, underwent no alteration. Such a change 
would have caused very great inconvenience and would have considerably 
delayed the operations of both Scitlements, and it was accordingly 
decided that the work should be completed, as 

Settlement operations commenced, according to the old boundaries of 
continued aeevrding tothe the two districts, ‘Thus then the district which 
i IT have to describe does not represent the Wur- 

dalr district as it now stands, nor do the statistics given in this Report. 
shew the circumstances, and resources of the new wWurdah District. 
These statistics represent but a portion of the Wurdah District, the 
remaining details must be prepared by the Nagpore Settlement 
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Officer whose operations extend over a very considerable portion of th 
Wurdah Territory, In the same manner the operations of my depart- 
raeat have included one Pergunnah of the present district of Nagpore, 
the settlements of the two districts being in fact devetailed the one into 
the other and it being impossible to submit complete statistics of either 
district until both settlements shall have been finished. 


140. The accompanying sketch map will help to explain the ter- 
ritorial exchanges between the two districts. It 
Exchange of Territory. will be seen that by the exchange the Wurdah 
District gained the whole of Pergunnah Ashtee 
and part of Pergunnahs Khandaleo and Kelzur which formerly belonged 
to Nagpore. In the south-east too, Nagpore relinquished a large por- 
tion of Pergunnah Girur. The only portion of the old Wurdah District 
transferred to Naepore consisted of 122 villages of Pergunnah Baila, 
which by their position in proximity to the capital seemed naturally to 
belong to the Nagpore District. The details of these exchanges are 
given in the Appendix in the statement marked E. 


14]. The change in the boundaries of the district also necessitated 
@ re-arrangement. of administrative Circles or 
Rearrangement of Teh- Mop seals, In recasting those subdivisions the 
Seal circles, : 
old Perwunnah boundaries were not respected, 
nothing would have been gained by doing so. The villages had to be so 
distributed to make the Tehseels as compact as possible, and in carrying 
out this object many of the old pergunnahs were broken up. The 
Tehseels as recast, and as they now stand, consist of the followin 
oe Pergunnahs and portions of Pergunnahs, (ry 
feed. Circles 8 The North or Aryee Tehseel of the district was 
. formed-out of the Anjee Pergunnah together 
with the Ashtce Pergunnah, .nd a part of the Khundalie Pergunnah 
ceded by Nagpore. ‘Lhe subjvined statement will give some idea of the 
size of this sub-division :— 


THE ARVEE TEHSEEN. 


. Square | Popula- | Revenue 
Pergunnahs. Villages. Miles. tion. | Rupees. 














148 200 25,846 | 59,629 
159 $85 21,869 | 33,305 
178 262 $2,200 | 61,855 


EEE | OES | snes Pe | ean TD 


Total | 485 847 Ea 153,789 


Ashtee ... oe oe se 
Khandalie ae ae eee 


Anjee .. oe oe es 


142. The Head Quarters of this Tehsecl was fixed at the great 
Cotton Mart of Arvee, a border town of the Anjee Pergunnah. The 
2nd the Central or Huzoor (Head Quarter) Tehseel consists of the 
entire Pergunnah of Naehungaon and Undoree; portions of Perguunahs 
Anjee. Pownar, Baila and Rineangtat, together with a few villages of 
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Kelaur ceded by Nagpore. The Hoad Quarters of this Tehseel ave 
fixed*at the Wurda Station which is also the Head Quarters of tha 
District, the residence of the Deputy Commissioner and other Civil 
Officers. The following figures show the size of this Tehseel as compared 
with the other subdivisions of tho district :— 


THE HUZOOR TEHSEEL. 





Pergunris. [ian | Sia” | Pe | Hem 





rrr 


Nachungaon ., ee eo} 130 310 89,581 | 71,765 











Undoree.. .. sive «>| 100 157 | 40,091 | 45,510 
Anjee... ies ve oe $1 48 7,891 | 16,140 
Pownar... ae sais ae 88 117 17,289 | 38,150 
Baila ., ie ae oH 9 21 7.384 | 7,180 
Hingunghat .. oa is 16 28 4,174 | 10,290 
Kelzur .. ws ae rn me BE 167 7,880 | 25,875 





ED | ey ote | 


EE 
Total ..|'-» 488 842 | 124,190] 213,860 





148. The 8rd or last~the Hincunghat or Sonth Tehseel, includes 
the whole of Pergunnah Pohona, the-greater portion of Hingunghat, 
a few villages of Pownar and Bailaand all the villages of Girur, ceded 
by Nagpore. This Tchseel comprises 416 villages and its area &c, is 
shewn below:— 


THE SOUTH TEHSEEL OR HINGUNGHAT TEHSEEL. 








Pergunnahs. Villages. St E a eee 
Pohona ... re a's o 103 207 28,858 | 46,455 
Hingunghat .., is wl 141 26 | 31,489 | 62,735 
Powna .. oe ee ani 46 47 5,164 | 14,895 
Baila... . oe ee 24 39 3,994 | 10,725 
Girur... as wits ef 101 67 15,005 | 16,731 





Sa | eS EE | icon ares | Pemets ee 


Total.. .... 415 486 | 84,880 | 153,541 
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142. The result of the re-arrangement of 
Results attained. boundaries is briefly given in theretum as 
follows :— 


THE NEW WURDAH DISTRICT. 


Square. | Popula- | Revenuc 








ule: Villages.| “Miles, tion. | Rupees. 

Aryee ., 485 847 | 79,015 | 153,789 
Huzoor... ... wa, eat) ABB 842 | 124,190 | 213,860 
Hingunghat .. .. 415 486 | 48,080 } 153,541 
Totaly» =. 1388 9175 {252,185 | 519,190 











and the sketch Map will “shew that the re-distribution of territory 
transformed the irregular and badly arranged Sub-division into a district 
convenient in size, compact in its jurisdiction, and well defined in 


its limits. 
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Frou 
ASST. SECRETARY to tir CHIEF COMMISSIONER, 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
To 
‘Tne SETTLEMENY COMMISSIONER, 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
Dated Nagpore, the 23h February 1867, 
BiR, 
T am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
__ letter marginally noted, which reports the 
wine sep et SE Fe final-completion.of the Land Revenue Set- 
; tlement in the Wurdah district, forwards 


Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s Settlement Report, and requests that the 
Settlement may now bo confirmed. 


2. Inyeply Iam to inform you, that the Chief Com- 
tuissioner hereby confirms the revised Settlement of the Wur- 
dah distriet. The assessments have now becn in successful 
working for three years. Tho term of the Settlement will, under 
the orders of the Viceroy of India in Council, be for a period of 
thirty years. And its commencement will date from the 1st 
June 1863, when the rovised assessments came into effect. 


8. The Deputy Commissioner of Wurdah should be in- 
structed to intimate to the people, with such formalities as he 
may think proper, that the Settlement of their district has now 
been confirmed. 


4. Mr Temple further directs me to place on record his 
high sense of the zeal and ability evinced by the two Settlement 
Officers, Mr. C. E. Bernard and Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac. The 
first praise belongs to Mr. Bernard, who took up the work of 
assessment with much skill and intelligence, and with au energy 
nol surpassed by any Settlement Officer in these Provinces, 
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He also disposed of much of the quasi Judicial business of the 
Settlement in a thorough, searching, aad discriminating manner. 
On Mr. Bernard being transferred to a higher office, the Settle. 
Inent work was taken up by Mr. Carnac, who brought the ad- 
justment of rents, the adjudication of tenures and tonant right, 
to a satisfactory conclusion, aud submitted the records of ‘the 
whole Settlement together with a full and lucid report. The 
Chief Commissioner also notices with satisfaction, the assiat- 
ance rendered. by Lieut S. Brooke, Assistant Settlement Offi- 
cer in the work of this Settlement. 


5. ‘Lhe report with your lotter* undcr acknowledgement, 
and this despatch may be printed under 


* Herewith returned. —* 
your supervision. 


I have, &c. 
NAGPoRE; A. BLOOMFIELD, 
The 25% February 1867. } Assistant Secretary. 


No. 368 of 1887. 


Frou 
J. H. MORRIS, Esquire, 
SETTLEMENT COMMISSIONER, 
CenTRAL PRovinces, 
To 
Tat SECRETARY ro tan CHIEF COMMISSIONER, 
CrenTRAL Provinces. 
Dated Jubbulpore, the 8th February 1867. 
Sir, 


T nave the honor herewith to forward for final sanc- 
tion the Settlement, Report of the Wurdah 
eee district, toucther with the prescribed state 
1 Anaual Jums State iments noted im the margin, submitted by 
re atenetarJudiciat Mr I. Rivett-Carnae, This report refers 
work. to the Warduah district: according to the old 
stint? Aemeattural eub-divisious, when it fermed a dependency of 
the Nagpore district, it having been decided, 
on the creation of the new Wardsh district, that the two 
Settloments, which were then working independently, should 
be concluded according to the old boundaries. It will also be 
found, a3 stated in the infreduction to this Report, that the 
Wurdah Sertlement has, from tine to time, been concluded by 
several different Officers, Mr. Ross having performed the pre- 
liminary operations of demareation of boundaries and measure- 
ment, Mr. Bernard having made the assessments. and decided 
the majority of the proprictary right cases, and Mr. Carnao 
having supervised the adjustment of rents and preparation of 
the record. 


2. Mr. Carnac’s report will be found to be ably and 
intereatingly drawn up. He has dwelt at considerable length 
on all the more important pvints connected with tne Settle. 
ment, and I need not follow him throngh them all: it will 
suffice that, observing the order of his subjects, I advert te such 
points as more especially require notice. 


d 
¥. The position of the district and its physic! aspect ix 
well described in Chapter J. of the Report. It cuvers an area 
of rather more than 1,600 square miles, of which not more than 
300 square miles are comprised in the upland division, con- 
sisting chicfly of hill tracts and jungle, and thus leaving some 
1,300 square miles for the Wurdah valley, which forms by far 
the most important division of the district, and which again 
may be sub-divided into the northern or cotton growing por- 
Eien: the southern less productive tracts adjoining the Chan- 

an hinds. 


4. Tn paragraph 14 Mr. Carnac adverts to the goological 
formation of the district ; he has also furnished an interesting 
geological map, shewing the trap and other formations of the 
tract, to which as also to his remarks generally I would beg 
to draw attention. The existence of so large a mags of trap, 
und the paucity of good building stone.in Wurdah is remarka- 
hile, whilst the paragraphs on the nature of this trap coating, 
its natural structure, Mr. Hlislop’s description of its formation, 
and the composition of the black cotton soil will well repay 
perusal. 


5. tn Chapter IL. Mr. Carnac. adverts to the Mahratta 
Settlements as made after the annexation of the Province in 1853, 
und thenee govs on to shew that these Settlements, based as 
they were on the assessments of the Mahratta Government, 
having proved unsatisfactory, measures were taken for the in- 
troduction of a regular Settlement, founded on a regular survey, 
and an estimate of the resources of cach village. The nature 
of these measures, the manner in which they were carried out, 
the diffeultics attending them, the agency employed, and the 
instructions issued for carrying on the work, as also the preli- 
minary operations of demarcation of boundarios and field mea- 
surements will be found so fully described in paragraphs 25— 
42 of the Report, that Inecd not dwell on them here; but 
T would beg to draw attention to what is said in paragraphs 
43 and 44 regarding the classification of the soil, and to state 
that inmy opinion the reduction by Mr. Bernard of the soil 
classifications from six to three classes was a wise measure, 
for experience has taught me that too minute a classification 
of soils docs not asa gencral rule, work well practically, and is 
apt to mislead and confuse in all cases where the mensure- 
ments eannot he thoronghly and entirely depended on. 
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6. In Chapter IIT. Mr. Carnac enters at considerable 
length: into the former history of the district. ILis remarks 
are very full and interesting, and to them I have nothing to 
add, containing as they do nearly all that can be said on the 
early history of the tract, its aborigiual tribes and early invaders, 
the various classes by which it has been inhabited, and the 
different races by which it has beon governed; but 1 would 
particularly beg attention to the description given in paragraphs 
75 to 84, of the revenue system under the Mahratta Govern- 
ment, for it is ina great measure on that system that the re- 
gular Settlement now under report has supervencd, and it is 
of importance to nete the changes which have been introduced, 
and in what respect that svstem has not been interfered with. 


7. The description given in Chapter IV. of the agricul- 
tural estates, soils, crops, &c., is interesting, and the existence 
vf 357 uninhabited estates:.or ‘ reetis” out of 988 villages or 
mouzahis is well worthy of notice ; it is however satisfactory to 
he able to add that the majority of these “ reetis” are off-shoote 
of some parent village the cultivators of which, growing too 
numerous for the villago fields, have extended the cultivation, 
and broken up land in the neighbourhood, and that during the 
term of the present Settlement, it may reasonably be expected 
that the majority of these ‘ rectis’ will become populous and 
flourishing villages, 


8. The account givenin paragraphs 87—89 of tho culti- 
vation and soils is worthy of attention, and it is satisfactory 
to note that 65 per cent. of the total area of the district is 
actually under the plough. 1 have already alluded to the 
classification of the soil, and L would here further add, as stated 
in the report, that ‘‘ the classification adopted was one well 
known and understood by the people, and easily recognizable 
by the subordinatos of the Settlement Department.” I would 
‘also draw attention to the large preponderance of the best soils, 
that of the Ist class being 33 per cent. of tlic cultivated area, 
and the 2nd class 47 per cent. 


_ 9. ¥m paragraphs 90—106 Mr. Carnac notices at consi- 
erable length the different classes of produce, introducing at 
the same tifal@'some valuable remarks by Mr. Bernard, the late 


Settlement Officer, on the important subject of irigation, to 
which I would beg attention. The accovnt given of the 
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gultivation of the betel leaf is also very interesting and will well 
repay perusal. The small area of irrigated land, viz. 3 per 
cent. of the cultivation, and the trifling area irrigated by a well, 
ranging from 2 to 3 acres to each well, is certainly very strik- 
ing, more especially when the slight depth of water from the 
surface, and te facilities for irrigation generally which exist in 
the district are taken into consideration; but as the whole sub- 
ject has been fully considered in a Memorandum lately submitted 
to the Chief Commissioner, [ do not deem it necessary to 
dilate on it here, thongh at the same time I beg to record my 
opinion, that many and great advantages wonld acerne to this 
and other districts of these Provinces, by a large and general 
extension of irrigation. 


10. The only erops which seem to call for particular 
notice are jowarec and cotton, the former being one of the mest 
important products of the district,.so far as home consump- 
tion is considered, whilst the latter is not only the most. valu- 
able staple of the district, buf as an cxport has materially 
affected the trade of the whole Province, Jewaree is very 
largely cultivated, 39 per cent. of the total oultivated area 
being taken up with it. It is raised on all classes of soil, and is 
cultivated in all parts of the district, both for home con- 
sumption and for export. In addition to “ eupplying the food 
in general use among tho people, the stalk furnishes the 
“ kurhee” or fodder on which the cattle depend for the 
greater part of the year ;” whilst the price has of late years 
risen so enormously, that it now furms one of fhe most important 
revenue paying crops of the district. As regards cotton, 
the Settlement Officer states that according to the latest returns, 
the area under cultivation is 274 per cent. of the cultivat- 
ed aren of the district, and that of this rather less than two- 
thirds belong to the autumn crop and # little more than one- 
third to the spring crop. I need scarcely add that it is now eul- 
tivated almost entirely fur export, and that the cotton of the 
Wurdah district, commonly known as the Hinghunghat cotton, 
is very highly prized in both the Bombay and Liverpool 
markets. Wheat is also a very important crop, and occupies: 
nearly 24 per cent. of the Saldeated area.’ It is extensively - 
grown in the rich river villages, and is now  iling at such 
very high prices, as to very materially aid the malgoozars in 
meeung the Government demand. 
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11. In Chapter V. Mr. Carnac adverts to the population, 
and gives an interesting acoount of thelanguages anil castes of 
the people geuerully. Accurding to the returns referred to by the 
Settlement Ollicer, the populution of the district would appear 
to amount to 214,751, giving 133 souls to the square mile or 3 
per house. The above figures can however hardly be relied on, 
and as the Chief Commissioner will probably nuw have before 
him the result of the census lately made mm these Provinces, it 
will be for him to judge how far the results above given ure vor- 
rect or otherwise. Av regards language, there can, E think, be no 
doubt, but that Mahrattee is the vernacular of the district, whilst 
with respect to castes by fur the most important are the Noon- 
bees who are the best porhaps of all the cultivating classes and 
form the bulk of the agricultural population, 


12. The subject referred-to.in para. 121 as to the import- 
ance of making landlords live ou their estates, or else keepu coms 
pe ent agent there, to perfuin the many ‘important duties which 
the pusition of landholders entuils is of umportance, and hus, I 
think, been satisfactorily disposed of ; for there cun be no doubt 
but that the prosperity of an estate, and evyo the punctual pay- 
meat of the Government revenue, depends very much on the con: 
stant attention of the laudlurds, as well us au intiiuate knowledys 
ofall details which canuot weil be aequired by any other than 
a resident proprivtor or his responsible agent, 


13, In Chapter VI. Mr. Caruao treats of the subject of 
communicatiuns, aud uuder this bead, his remarks on the line of 
Railroad, Railway extension, aud the prospective advautages that 
are likely to accure to tho district ou the ultimate opening of the 
Railway to vagpore, will be found mteresting. 


Of the cotton roads, the three most important are (1) that 
which leaves the Railway line at Kowtah Station, and proceeds 
in a south easterly direction through DVeolee and Ihinghunghat 
towards Chandah; (2) the southern tine which entering the dis- 
triot at Boree, and leaving it 20 miles below Elinghuaghat, con- 
nects Nagpore with Chandub, and forms the line of communica. 
tion between Central India and Uyderabad: and (3) the old 
Bombay road, which runs nearly parallul wiih the line of 
Railroad. 


j addition to the regular roads above mentioned, there are 
one or two others of minor impurtunce, and each village is also 
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connected with its neighbour by a well defined plainly marked 
out track, regularly traversed by the carts of the country and by 
meuns f which thewhole internal commerce of the district is 
conducted ; so that on the whole the Wurdah district is by no 
means deficient in means of communication, more especially if 
the Wurduh river could ever be rendered navigable, on which 
subject some intelligent remarks will be found in paragraphs 
180 to 133 of the Report under review. 


14. In Chapter VIT. Mr. Carnac describes the divisions 
and boundaries of the district. Mis remarks on tho old former 
Pergunnalis and their position, their abolition under new 
arrangements, the re-arrangement of the Tehiscel circles, and of 
the boundary between Nagpore and Wurdah, the formation of 
new administrative circles, us they now stand, and the results 
finally attained are so full and-complete, that I do not consider 
it necessary to do more thun refer ‘to them, and the sketch 
map which accompanies the report, and to state generally that 
the seven Pergunnahs of which the district formerly consisted, 
have under the new arrangements been sub-divided into the 
three Tebseels which now form the Wurdah district, or else 
transferred to the Nagpore district, as shewn in the following 
return :— 
























Original paubyat Sub- fi 4 ar ae H 
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15. In Chapter VIII. the Settlement Officer adverts to 
proprietary rights. The subject is one of very great impor- 
tance, more especially when treated of with reference to 4 Pro 
vince where such rights were not formerly recognized, and are 
now being conferred for the first time, and the Settlement Offi- 
cer is therefore perfectly correct in his assertion that “the de- 
{ermination of claims to proprietary right was one of the most 
important and onerous duties that the Settlement Department 
had to perform” in the Central Provinces ; but Mr. Carnac has, 
in his report, entered so fully into the subject, and has ccsoribed 
ut such length, the nature of the investigations made; and the 
principles which guided the Settlement Courts in arriving at 
their decisions, and making their awards, that it does not appear 
uecessary for me to do moro than refer to such points as require 
notiee, and state briefly the results finally attained, more especi- 
ally as I shall probably have to recur again to this subject when 
reviewing the paragraphs-on tenures, 


16. Tt must, I think, be admitted on all hands, that right of 
property in the soil (as we undorstand the term) did not exist 
under the Mahratta Government ; ifthcrefore becamo necessary 
to hestow proprietary right, and it is in my opinion a matter of 
congratulation that this bestowal was-made absolutely, and only 
subject to the condition of ihe payment of the Government re- 
venue. That a large number of claims should have been pre- 
jerred by ox-lessecs is not to ba wondered at ; but it cannot be 
denied that very good reasons existed for admitting many of 
ihese claims, and that the introduction of the regular Settlement 
afforded the very best opportunity of settling definitely the grie- 
vances of the pgricultural community. It is also sutisfactory t9 
note, that the claims of persons out of possession have been en- 
tertained with great caution, and that there does not seem to be 
a single case in which a lessee of 12 years standing and con- 
{inucus possession, has not received proprietary right in either 
tho whole or part of his estate. 


17. Tho manner in which the lapsed period, ¢. ¢., tho 
interval which clapsed between the Rajah’s death and the com- 
mencement of proprietary right investigations, has been treated, 
is adverted to in para, 150, and is, I consider, correct, whilst the 
result of the investigations as shewn in the Appendix attached 
to the Report, must I think be regarded as satisfactory, and 
more especially the fact that in only 8 per cent. of the’ vijlages of 
the whole district was possession disturbed by the action of the 
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Settlement Courtg It also gives mo much pleasure to be able 
to endorse what Mr. Carnac says as to the highly satisfactory 
manner in which the investigations were conducted, and the care 
and patience with which conflicting claims were weighed and 
disposed of ; snd to state that the late Settlement Officer, Mr. 
Bernard is entitled to all the credit which attaches to this por- 
tion of the work. 


18. The field measurements adverted to in Chapter IX. 
were conducted chielly by Ameens, aided in some slight degree 
by the village ac-ountants or Pandiahs, regarding whese train- 
ing and instruction vousiderable pains had been taken. The 
Professional Survey was also carried on almost simultaneously 
with the field menasureinents, and ina statement appended to 
para. 158 of the Report, will be found the results of the compa- 
rison cf areas between the Professional and Setulement Surveys. 
These results may be regarded as-fairly satisfactory, though 
perhaps the differeuce is greater than might have been expected, 
considering that the two Surveys were carried on almost simul- 
taneously. 


19, In para. 159 Mr, Carnac treats of the preparation of 
statistics for assessment and the compilation of the General State- 
ment, aud then in para. 160 makes sume remarks on the in:peo- 
tion of villages by the Settlenient Oflicer, and the general value 
of inspections, more especially when they follow up and test 
information already gathoved fromv independent sources, which 
will be found interesting and worthy of perusal. 


20. In Chapter X., Xl. and XIL the Settlement Officer 
describes his duta for assessment, entering at considerable length 
into the subject, and giving in full detail for each ‘Tehsecl and 
Pergunnah his “modus operandi,” and the principles which 
guided him in fixing his jumas, and determining on the total 
amount of revenue which he considered Government entitled to 
demand. ‘That the data made use of for purposes of assessment 
were various and obtained from many sources, and that no pains 
were sparcd by the Scttlement Officer to obtain correct results 
and fix moderate jumas, will bo apparent from a perusal of the 
three Chapters of the Report above referred to ; and as more- 
over in these the “modus sperandi” of assessment is very fully 
detailed, J do not consider it necessary to do more than refer 
goneratiy to them, and advert briefly to the general results 
Obtained, more especially as the revised assessments of tho 
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Wurdah district were sanctioned and announced independently of 
me, and prior tomy assuming charge of my prosent appointment, 


21 The fiscal result of the revision o1 Settlement has been 
avery trifling increase of Rupees 5.925, or a little more than 
1 per cent. on the former Government demand, the total juma 
hasing been raised from Rupees 4,11,980 to Rupees 4,16,845. 
This propos d assessment however includes resumed maafees, 
and gives a reduction of from 9 to 20 per cent. on the old Mah- 
ratty assessinents, and as it falls on the whole distrigt at the 
averaye vate of 0-9-7 per acre on the cultivation, and in the case 
of no one pergunnzh exceeds 0-12-4, it may be asserted 
without hesitation that the revised ussessment is a fair and 
moderate one and worthy of sanction. T may also state that 
out of the 98% estates which came under revision of assessment, 
reduction was granted in 219,.and enhancement imposed in 
895, thus leaving 374 villages in which no alteration was made, 
so that the practical result of the present revision of settlement 
has been a redistribution and equalizution rather than a 
general raising or lowering of the Government demand. 


22. In Chapter XIII. Mr. Carnac treats of the record of 
rights and adjustment of rents.. Fic enters at length into the 
eubject, and gives many details, which shew that no pains have 
been spared to correctly elassify and record existing rights of 
every description, and make the people understand and com- 
prehend their rights and Jiabilities: Tt will not be necessary 
for me to follow him through all the points he has explained, 
though at the same time there are several which must not be 
passed over unmoticed by me. 


23. In paragraphs 198—214 tenant rights are adverted 
to, and in paragraph 199, Mr. Carnac shews how all persons 
formerly holding the position of cultivators may be conveniently 
consilered as belonging to one or other of the three following 
classes ; (1) Proprietors of their holdings, (2) Tenants with 
rights of occupancy and (3) Tenants at will. 


- As regards the first class, there can be no doubt but that 
on annexation there were found existing in many estates oul- 
tivators, who on special grounds and guvoad their own partioular 
fiakls ow holdings possessed as good a title to proprietary -right 
as-that whicn tad secured for landholders the same privilege 
in their estates, and it was therefore onlyean act of justice tc 


tuke thei out of the category of tenants, sud raise them to the 
rauic of proprietors of their holdings. How this was done, the 
position which was thus assigned, the diversity of the claims 
preferred, and the principles adopted in deciding these claims, 
the various classes of cultivators who were found entitled to 
this position, and the manner in which the Government revenue 
was assessed on the holdings of these petty proprictors, will be 
found so fully detailed in paragraphs 200—206 of the report ; I 
need only refer to them, and endorse Mr. Carnac’s statement 
that the practical result of this measure was to make aryotwaree 
settlement with cach of the most substantial cultivators of the 
Wurdah district. 


24, The peculiar cases of cultivators advorted to in 
paragraph 208, are not in pur 80 exceptional, as they would 
appear at first sight ; indecd, whatever peculiarity may attach 
to these cases, has arisen froma mistaken idea regarding the 
rule of assessment applicable to them, in connection with the 
average revenue rate at which ordinary holdings are generally 
assessed ; but as there can be no doubt that ‘the revenue rate 
of a village is not always, nor indeed generally, the real revenue 
rate payable by tho best fields in that village,” and as moreover 
it is clear with reference to these particular cases, that the 
proprietor was certainly entitled by prescription to high rato 
of payment and a certain amount of grain, sol am of opinion 
that the ruling by which these holdings have been assessed at 
their full value, and yet the interests of the holders have been 
protected and improved by the bestowal of proprietary rights, 
is one, that is fair and just, both towards the landlords and the 
tenants. 


25. With respect to the 2nd class, viz. tenants with 
rights of occupancy, it appears hardly necessary for me to say 
much. ‘The question of the original existence or otherwise of 
occupancy rights in the Nagpore Province need not be entered 
on here, having already been fully discussed in the correspon- 
dence which has passed between myself and the Chief Com- 
missioner on the subject ; it will suffice to state that Acts X. of 
1859, and XIV. of 1863 having been extended to these Pro- 
Vinces, the principles therein laid down have been duly obsory- 
ed during the course of Settlement operations, also that as 
stated in para. 212 and for the reasons therein given, there ims 
been a sub-division of ocoupancy tenants into two classes, viz. 
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those whose right was declared to be absolute, and those with 
merely a conditional right. The remarks contained in para. 
213 regarding those tenants whose right of occupancy has been 
declared absolute, are both interesting, and important, and it is 
worthy of note, that out of the total number of 49,233 cultiva- 
tors with right of occupancy, there arc only 3,160 whose right 
has on investigation, proved to be conditional. 


26. Of the 3rd class, viz. Tenants at will, there would 
seem to be a very large proportion in this district, the total 
number being 245,162, thus showing that on an average, there 
is only one occupancy ryot for every five tenants at will. . 


27. Inparagraphs 215—220 Mr. Carnac enters at consider- 
able length into the subject of adjustment of rents. His remarke 
will, I think, be found full and interesting, and his description 
of the modus operandi clear and satisfactory. It is especially 
satisfactory to note, that rents were left. to adjust themselves as 
much as possible; that the interference of the Settlement Officer 
was not often called for, that the parties were encouraged to 
adjust their quarrels by compromise or arbitration, and that as 
a general rule, the adjustment of rents went on smoothly and 
amicably. 


28. It is perhaps, to be regretted that the practical result 
of this adjustment of rents was but a trifling enhancement in 
the total rental, but this result was ina great measure to be 
expected, and can be accounted, for, without much difficulty; 
the Settlement Officer has moreover entered so fully into this 
portion of the subject, and described so clearly the various 
causes which militated against a great and sudden rise in rente, 
that I do not consider it necessary to say more than that I 
fully concur in Mr. Carnac’s remarks, and am clearly of opinion, 
that rents will so go on rising year by year, that in the course 
of a few years, the recorded rent rolls of the Wurdah landlords 
will bear, as they now should do, a fair proportion to the profits 
of the tenants. 


29. The remarks in paragraph 221 regarding the posi- 
tion of the different classes of proprietors and cultivators, and 
the pains which have been taken to secure to cach class the 
particular rights and privileges to which it is clearly entitled, are 
of importance and well worthy of attention. With a ryotwa- 
ree Settlement in the adjoining districts of Berar, it may very 
fairly be asked ; why a different system was pursued here, 
and if the cBange has been in all respects ‘an advantageous one. 
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T'o this it may very fuirly be replied, as remarked by Mr. Car- 
nac, that the system iu vogue here is not one introdaced or 
invented by us, but that which we found in force, and were 
morally bound to uphold ; also that although Ryotwaree Set- 
tlement may not have been made, still that wherever a cultiva- 
tor could make out a good case, he was made proprietor of his 
holding, so that in reality a Ryotwaree Settlement hag been 
made with 775 cultivators, holding 20,886 acres of the best cul- 
tivated Jaud in the district. 1 must not also omit to mention 
that no pains have been spared to secure to all old cultiva- 
tore the proprietary rights and privileges they are entitled 
to under parayraphs 14—17, Selection IL. of the Settlement 
Code, in all eases where the claim of the malguozar has becn 
proved to be weak, ur he (the malgoozar) has possessed only 
an occasiunal ane interrupted interest in the estate penerally ; 
or in other words, the old cultivators have had the advantage 
of a Ryotwarce Settlementoin respect. to their own holdings, 
and it would be easy to shew that in-no other cases have they, 
(the cultivaturs) the right to demand any such Scttlement. 


30. Ou the other hand, while protection has been afford- 
ed to all subordinate rights really existing, care has been 
taken to uvoid unduly fettering, the newly recognized pro- 
prietorship of the landlords, Such Jandlords have generally 
the unrestricted exercise of their rights ; they have full power 
over their tenants at will, and they can also with the occupancy 
ryots enhance rent, subject only in.event of dispute, to deter- 
mination by a Court of Justice. 


31. In paragraphs 222—225, Mr. Carnac adverts to the 
rights of shareholders, and the appointment of lumburdars. 
The manner iu which claims to share have been investigated 
and recorded has proved salistictory, and very few complaints 
have reached me regarding the lumburdarec urrangements, 80 
that I have reason to believe that these two important opera- 
tions have been completed properly and thoroughly. 


32. The rent free and quit rent holdings in the whole 
district are but of irifling importance, there being but two en- 
tire villages held rent free by the Rajah of Deor, whilst of pri- 
vileged holdings, the quit rent levied from them only falls short 
of the full revenue assessable on them by Rupees 3,934-5-2, 


33. The manner in which the demarcation of excess waste 
lands was carried oyt is described in paras, 230—231 of the 
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Report. The total amount of execss waste reserved in the 
Wurdah district does no exceed 210 square miles, and with 
the exception of such as lies near the line of Railway is net 
likely to prove of much value, but it is s.tisfactory to state that 
this portion of the work was well done, and having been com- 
pleted early in the day, has enubled the District Officer to carry 
out his arrangements for duly administering the wastes. 


34 Inreference to paragraph 232, as to the Putwaree being 
no longer retained us a Government servant, and the advantages 
which are likcly to accrue from the change in his position and 
status, I would merely observe that Mr. Carnac’s remarks are 
worthy of attention, and that Tam sanguine that the new ar- 
rangements adverted to by him are likely to work well and prove 
advantageous. 1 would alsoadd that the preparation of the an- 
nual papers under the superintendence of the Superintendent 
and Moonserims referred to at the close of para. 2:33 1s now being 
carried on under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner. 

It is also satisfactory to note that the rights, privileges and 
perquisites of village Kotwars have been properly investiyated 
and recorded, anu that the revenue instalincuts have been re- 
arranged in a manuer to conduce greatly to the couvenience of 
the people without interfering with the punctual payment of 
the Government demand. 

85. It will be observed from para. 236 that the total cost 
of the Settlement has amounted to Rupees 179,954, or 43 per 
cent. on one year’s revenue.) ‘This: percentage is certainly con- 
siderable, and might under ordinary circumstances be regarded 
ag cxcessive, but considering the number of years that Settle- 
ment operations have been in progress, the costly nature of some 
of these uperatiuns, and the various causes which have tended to 
impede progress, I am inclined to think that the result is by no 
Means so unlavorable a one as it might have been. 

36. It now only remains for me to notice the services 
of the various Officers who served in the Setilement. I have 
already in my Ist paragraph stated in general terms what 

ortion of the work of this Settlement has been done by Messrs. 

oss, Bernard and Carnac respectively, and would now add 
with regard to Mr. Ross, that his services in Wurdah, shall 
be noticed by me in my review of the Report of the Nagpore 
Settlement. The most important portion of Mr. Bernard’s 
work was done prior to my assuming charge of my present 
appointment, and his great merits as a Settlement Offieer are so 
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well known to the Thief Commissioner, that it appears hardly 
necessary fur me to dilate on thens, but it gives me much 
Pleasure to state, that in all his work, Mr. Bernard evinced the 
greatest practical ability, that all he undertook he did well 
that he spared no pains to render the work accurate and sound, 
and that In a special degree his proprietary right decisions 
were models of diligent research and sound judgement. He 
also evinced much administrative ability in the arrangements 
hoe made for carrying on the work. 


Mr. Carnac received charge of the Settlement from Mr. 
Bernard in July 1864, and held charge until its close. Though 
new to the work, he soon acquired a fair acquaintance with 
Settlement details, and bestowed great pains in acquiring a 
good practical knowledge of his dutics. His plans were also 
forecast with care and judgement, and the Scttlemont has been 
finally completed in a manner-which is very creditable to him; 
I beg to bring his services to the favorable notice of the Chief 
Commissioner. 

Of the Assistant Scttlement Officcrs, Mr. McGeorge did 
good service at the commencemont of the Settlement, and 
Lieutenants Brooke and Sartorious are favorably mentioned by 
Mr. Carnac as having materially aided him to complete the 
Settlement. 

Of tho Native Ministerial Officers, Superintendent 
Shunker Lall is reported to have done “his work carefully 
and ably,” and Ram Chunder Pundit to have worked ‘“ most 
heartily and zealously.” 

37. Inconelusion, I beg to submit this Settlement for 
sanction, with a recommendation that it be confirmed for 80 
years from the 1st July 1863, the date from which the revised 
assessments came into operation, aud the new jumas have been 
collected from the people. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Sorvant, 
J. H. MORRIS, 
Settlement Commissioner, 


Central Provinces. 
SgrrceMEnt CoMNIssiONER's OFFICE, 


CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
Jubbulpore, the 8th Feb, 1867. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PROPRIETARY RIGHT INVESTIGATIONS. 


143. Whilst the measurement parties were busy surveying the 
villags lands, the Settlement Olficer and his Assisstant moved about 
from Pergunnah to Perzunnah and besides testiny the work of the 
subordinates, deciding boundary disputes and the yarious questions and 
differences that an officer’s presence brought to the surface, commenced 
the investigation of claims to Proprietary Right. In other parts of 
India where the existence of proprietary right in the soil has long been 
recoguized, these investigations do not form part of the many opera~ 
tions that attend the assessment of the Land Revenue. In Nagpore 
and Wurdah, the determination of claims to proprietary right was 
one of the most important and onerous duties that the Settlement 
Department had to perform. 


144, In the Rajah’s time, each of the 988 valuable estates which 
constitute the Wurdah Distriet, wasteascd ont to a sort of lessee called 
a “ Malgoozar’ whose position was simply that of a farmer, and al- 
though ancestral tenure, and long possession were as a rule res- 
pected, still the farmer was always hable to be, and often was, ousted 
at the caprice, or to suit some purpose of the authorities of the day, On 
the lipse of the Nagpore Proyiuce to the British Government, the 
farmers, then holding, were retained in possession pending an enguiry 
into their elaims to proprietary right, aud the Summary Settlements, 
which followed the introduction of our rule, were made with the farmers 
who had obtained the leases at the last settlement preceding the Rajah’s 
death. They were still only farmerssand their status remained un- 
changed until 1860, when on the recommendation of the late Colonel 
E. K. Elliot, the Supreme Government detcrmined to bestow the right 

Gece pees of absolute ownership in these estates (subject 
Riubt ropes of course to the payment of the land revenue 

> assessed on them) on those who could establish 
the best claim to that right. 


145. In recommending to the Supreme Government the recogni- 
tion of proprietary right in the soil, Colonel ENiot reprosented that no 
such right had ever been admitted, although the incumbency of many 
of the farmers had been of sufficient duration to found a good claim 
there.o. But although in favor of declaring the farmers fvoprietors, 
Colonel Elliott recommended that their privileges and powers should be 
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to some extent restricted, He wasin favor of a proprietor peing per- 

RiGiandaeea mitted to mortgage his estate for a term of 
Elliot, years and of b's subletting it on such condi- 
tions as might be approved by the district 
officer, but he did not recommend that the power of selling any part of 
he estate should he granted to the proprietor. The Supreme Govern- 
ment, however, intimated that it was not the desire of Government 
to limit the privileges of the landholder any further than was ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by the feelings and interssts of the agricul- 
tural community, and in sanctioning the Lestowat of proprietary right, 
they directed that subject to the condition of the payment of the land 
revenue, every farmer should receive as nearly as possible a fee simple in 
his estate, with full power to dispose of his interests in the land by sale, 
gift, mortgage, bequest, or otherwise as he might think fit. It is 
according to these terms that proprietary rieht 
in the land has been conferred on or recognized 
- as belonging to the landholders of the Wardah 
District, where estates are now,asemuch their own property and as 
entirely at their own disposal as (to use \.the expression that is now 
familiar to the people) their cattle or their turbands, or the silver and 
gold bangles with which lust, a succession of favorable cotton seasons 
have enabled them to adorn their wrists. 


Orders of the Supreme 
Government, 


146. The Government having thus relinquished its proprietary 
claim, the Settlement Department had to determine who, of the many 
claimants, were the best entitled to be declared proprietors of the estates 
of the Wurdah District. This wasa very heavy task, for every farmer 
then in possession, and every ex-lessee who had ever held the lease of 

Large number of claims 1! estate, had-some sort of claim of more or less 
of ex-leayeus. sirencth and, as; under the Mahratta Govern- 
ment, villages had often changed hands in a very capricious manner, the 
number of claimants was exceedingly large. It may appear at first that 
it would perhaps have been better not to have entertained the cluims of 
ex-lessees at all and accepting the “locus standi” as it was at the time 
of the Rajah’s death, to have conferred proprictary right on the farmers 
found in possession when the country came under our rule. But many 
hard cases were known to exist of farmers of old standing who owing 

howe nes either to the avarice of Government or the caprice 

means for admitting of some Minister, had been ousted from villages 
which thcy had long held, and although it was 

obvious that it would be a hopless and endless task to attempt to remedy 
every injustice that had been done in the course vf many years under a 
previous administration, still it was equally clear that the introduction 
of the regular settlement afforded the very best opportunity of settling 
definitely ube grievances of the agricultural community. These griov- 
ances would have received more or less consideration even if the 
Native Government had continucd to exist. The claim of incumbents 
when resti:.z onl- on the fact of their having received the lease from the 
late Government, was not altogether unassailable, inasmuch as the 
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misfortunes of the rival claimant, the cx-lessee, proved the uncertainty 
of tenu.c under the Mahrattas. Moreover in some cases in which agri- 
cultural communities of long stapding had but recently been ousted in 
favor of Co rt favorites, possessing no local interest or connection, who 
perbaps never went near their estates, it was clearly the intercst of 
Government to reinstate the former lessee who could be more confidently 
depended upon for the development of the Government. revenue than his 
careless successor, In changing the status of the Jandholder and in 
selecting: a person to succeed the Government as proprictor of aa estate, 
it was obviously necessary to pay some regwd to the security of the 
Gover.ment reyenue, and as in many cases not only was this ensured 
but an act of justice was also done by the re-instalment of the former 
lessee, a double object was gained by the admission of the claims of 
persons out of possession. 


147, Still these claims were entertaincd with great caution, It 
as ; was always assumed that the farmer in posses- 
Breteoit ape mabe en sion had, prima facie, the best claim. It was 
great caution. laid down by Colone] IMiot as a general rule, that 
“the claims of no parties will be admitted who 
may have been ont of possession formore than two or three triennial 
settlements antecedent to the late Ruler’s death, that is sarposing the 
party who succeeded iv have been in continuous possession since that 
date” and this rule has been adhered to in determining claims to pro- 
puietary right. But the variety of the cases caused by the combination 
of different circumstances, tending to strengthen the title of the one 
claimant, and to weaken that/of the other, were infinite, and ag each 
had to be decided on its merits,» some departure from the sbove rule 
has, under very peculiar circumstances, oecasionally taken jlace. Al- 
though as tho strength or weakness of the title of the man in possession 
varied inversely with {l:- nature of the title sct forth by the rival claim. 
aut, no rule based on the possession of the incumbent for a certain number 
of years could possibly be adhered to, still possession was duly respected 
by the Settlement Department, and no case has come to my know- 
ledge, in which a lessee, who by twelve years’ possession had acquired 
for himself a proscriptive title, has not received*proprietary right in 
cither the whole or part of the estate, 


148. T labor under some disadvantages in attempting to describe 
the proprictary right investigations in Wurdah, 
inasmuch as the work was for the most part 
concluded before I joined the Settlement Departi.nt. Some few cases 
have come before me on appeal, which have generuily been decided by 
one of the principles mentioned above; butacareful table of the results 
of the determination of elaims to proprietary right has been prepared 
and will be found in an Appendix to this Report, ‘The figures speak for 
themselves, and hardly require any remarks from me. The principles 
on which the claims have been decided, and the results of ths investi- 
gations, as affecting the farmers who were in possession at the time of 
the late Rajah’s death, will be seen at a glance, 


Results of investigations. 


149. Tt is heawever necessary to explain the plan on which the 
table has been framed. The figures showing 
Plan of table of resulta the lenyth of tenure and the period of dispos~ 
session of claimants all refer to th number of 
years the claimant had been in possession or out of possession up to tho 
year of the Rajah’s death and the reason for selecting the year 1857, 
as the meridian from which to measure contending claims, is this; that 
from the date of the Rajah’s death up to the time that the investigation 
of proprictary right cases was commenced by the Settlement Depart 
ment, no claim of this description was listened to in the District Courts. 
The lessees fouud in possession when the British Government took 
over the conntry were maintained “ pending an enquiry into their 
rights.” This of course included an enquiry into the rights of aggrieved 
parties out of possession. But althourh claims to be re-instated in 
villages soon began to pour into the District 
Claims not heard ip Di Courts, the Deputy Comnnissioners entertained 
trict Courts pending advent 1 such applications. The advent of the re- 
of the Settlement. . : 
gular settlement being expeeted, the order in~ 
variably passed, was that ‘this petition will stand over until the 
introduction of the regular Settlement, when the petitioner's claim will 
be duly enquired into by the Scttlenrent’ Olicer.” This order soon 
became stereotyped, and by degrees began to be applied to all claims 
connected with land. ‘This form of procedure soon became known to 
the people, who very naturally spared themselves the trouble of prefers 
ring claims which they knew could not, be investigated. 


150. Under these circumstances, it was, I think, only fair to treat 
all proprietary right claims as having been 
Lapsed period how treated. ** peading’ daring the interval which elapsed 
between the Rajah’s death and the commencc- 
ment of the investigations. ‘This view was, I believe, taken in deciding 
proprietary eases and it is only by preparing the table in the manner 
above indicated that the real action of the Settlement Courts enn be 
shown. The settlement was long in coming, but the delay was not the 
fault of the unfortunate claimants, who it may be fairly presumed, would 
have urged thir claims sooner if any opportunity of proferring them 
had been afforded, Under the circumstances mentioned above, it would 
be better not to allow the years that were thus permitted to pass to 
count in favor of the farmer who was perhaps unfairly in possession, 
and to permit those years to swell the period of possession on which the 
incumbent would found a prescriptive title in the estate andin the 
same manner to allow them to weigh against the claim of the unfor- 
tunate ex-lessee and to widen the gap existing in his connection with 
his former village, 


151. The results of the proprietary right investigations may be 
thus briefly reeapitulated. Of the 988 estates in Wurdah, the right of 
the farmer in possession at the time of the Rajah’s death was contested 
in 354 estates, or sixty per cent of the villages remained uncontested. 
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The total umber of cases instituted amounted to 470. Thi8 exceede 
the number of villages, and is- accounted for by the fact thatas many as 
six dixerent claimants appeared in some villages to contest the right of 
the incumbent to be declared proprie or, Of these cases the claims oi 
narties out of possession were admitted in 130 tases instituted. Thus 
present possession was disturbed in 21 per cent of cases; and 36 per cent 
of the estates of Wurdah, the proprietary right of which was contested, 
changed hands. But this apparently high figure is modified by tha 
fact that in 49 villages although the claim of 
the ex-lessee was admitted, he only obtained 
@ share in the estate, the incumbent retaining 
the possession of the remaining portion. Thus in only 17 per cent of 
cases instituted, or 26 per cent of villages contested, did the lessees in 
possession lose the entire interest in the estate held by them at the time 
of the Rajah’s death, and in only 8 per cent of the villages of Wurdah 
was yossession disturbed by the action of the Settlement Courts. It is 
further to be noted that of the 81 persons ousted, not one had held for 
12 years, many of them had only been put in at the last summary settle- 
ment, whereas the persons re-instated had held on an average, for 20 
years each, and had been out of possession sor but short periods, Every 
consideration was neverthless shewn to the “ Muccadumy”’ or ancestral 
right-holders out of possession, and when in consequence of the strong 
prescriptive title earned by the then incumbent it was not possible to 
oust him, the Muccadum was invariably made proprietor of his holding 
(that is of the fields which he continued to cultivate) on the favorable 
conditions described in Chapter XIII on tenures, 


Summary of results of 
investigations, 


152. These figures will, I hope, show that the proprietary right 
investigations in the Wurdah District, have been 
exhaustive and satisfactory. I cannot take any 
credit ‘to myself for this, inasmuch as the in- 
vestigutions had been virtually completed before I took charge of the 
Settlement, but I can bear testimony tothe general feeling in the 
District regarding the manner in which the investigations were con- 
ducted, aud to the satisfaction of the people with the awards that have 
been made, and with the care and patience with which conflicting 
claims have been weighed and disposed of. 


Investigations exhaustive 
and satisfactory. 


153. Every facility has been given to the people for preferring claims 

; ar . and every care has been taken to impress upon 
invited ty eotinenton "thom the value of the rights at stake. That they 
: have availed themselves fully of the opportunt- 

ties offered is I think indicated by the figures given in the statement. 
At first starting, the claims were not very numerous. This was perhaps 
partly owing tothe apathy of the Mahrattas, but chiefly to their not 
understanding what was passing around them. In fact I learn thatin the 
Nagpore District, the number of claims instituted up to March 1861, 
was so smallusto leave no doubt that the people did not appreciate 
the action that was being taken by the Settlement Couns. This neces- 
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itated thé issuing Of a Notification, a portion.of which, is heré extracted 
in which the objects of the settlement operations were explained to the 
landholders. 


“This notification is issued in order that opportunity may he 

ete P ec s ‘afforded to claimants throughout the District, 

‘ caien. to come forward and make known the nature 

“and extent of their clauns, whether on the score of furmer incambency 
or otherwise. 


“ Such claims were not enquired into at the time of the summary 
« settlement through misapprehensjon of the instructions contained in 
* the © Dustoor-ool-umul”’ issued at the period of the lapse. In direct- 
“ing thatthe summary settlement. should le made with partiesin posses- 
‘ sion, leaving the rights of claimants to be determined hereaftcr, or at the 
“ neriod of aregular settlement, if was not intended that claims preferred 
“ should not be enquired into by the District officers, and disposed of on 
“ their merits at subsequent summary settlements. Where partics may 
“ have preferred such claims. during the first years of the British ad- 
“ ministration, and were instructed to await the regular settlement, they 
“ will be entitled to special consideration, 


“ Where the lease may have been in the name of iwo or more parties 
“ jointly responsible for the payment of the Government demand, such 
** responsiblity shall be maintained until,a complete division of the mehal 
“and assessment ofa distinct juma ou each portion of it has been 
“ made. 


* The Members of the malgoozar’s family and the share, if any, that 
* each may have in the estate, or where they may not be co-sharers, the 
* terms on which they cultivate their lands, if they have any holdings, 
* will be ascertained and recorded in the administration paper, to be 
‘“‘ drawn out for each village at the time of Settlement. 


‘The party on whom proprietary right will be conferred will not be 
“ at liberty to dispose of the property by private sale, nor will it be sale- 
‘able for arrears of revenue, except asa last resort when all other 
“ means have fuiled, and it will not be liable to sale under any circum- 
stances in satisfaction of a decree of the Civil Court, but a Malgoozar 
‘‘ may mortgage his property for a term of years under restrictions, and 
‘‘ will be allowed to sublet it with the sanction of the District Officer’’” 
These instructions, as already explained, were subsequently modified. 


This notification had the desired effect, those who had real claims to 
orefer no longer delayed to come forward, and as the Settlement Officer 
yenerally took up proprietary right claims Pergunnah by Pergunnah, as he 
passed through them on his tour, selecting for his halting place some 
village regarding which there was a dispute, or which was in the very 


eantre of 9. circle of contested villages, justice Was brought home to the 
cuimuants, It cost nothing to prefer a claim in the Settlement Courts, 
and -hus even many who felt that their title could not be compared 
with those of the man in possession, came into Court and “ tried their 
luck,” as they called it, a proceeding by which they could not lose, and 
by which they might possibly gain. Care was aiso taken that no pergon 
whos. claim to revain a village appeared from tho village records to be, 
primi facie, good, should lose the chanee which the investigations 
alforded him solely from not undorstanding or appreciating what 
was croing on, and from his consequent failure to prefer a claim. 
Tn atl cases where the right of the incumbent was not ancestral, 
the record was carefully examined to see how long he had held, and 
to aszertain the circumstances under which the former holder had 
lost the villaze. When sacha course appeared desirable, the ex-lessee, 
if he did not appear, would be sent for, the case explained to him, and 
his claims considered. But in a very short time the backwardness of 
the claimants to come forward wore off, and the number of eases instituted 
steadily increased, until December 1865, when they began to diminish by 
degrees, aud at last wore themselves out, na nian who possessed 
even the shadow of a claim, not having made the best of it. No limit 
was fixed to the period in which a clatmshould be preferred, and within 
the las. week claims have beem instituted in my Court, although of course, 
delay in coming forward, unless satisfactorily explained, is remarded 
with suspicion. The superior Courts too exercised full check over the 
cuses dacided. Vrom the Assistant Settlement Officer’s order conterriug 
proprictary right, there has hven an appeal to the Settlement Officer, 
the Set loment Officer's order again has been appealed to the Settlement 
Commissioner, and that oflicer’s decision although perhaps confirming the 
orders of the two lower courts; has again been appealed to the Chief 
Commissioner, the last Court of Appeal. That this privilege of appeal 
has been largely exercised by the; people, the figures in the table given 
in the appendix will shew. 


154. Tastly the number of cases judicially decided does not, I 
Proportion of eases jndi- believe, represent more than half of the cuses 
cially decided to compro. that have been sefé/ed by the people among 
miiaen. themselves. The return does not shew the 
compromises that have been ellected, the private understandings come 
to or the concessions made. I know of cases in which a@ landholder, 
rather than have the trouble of eontesting a case in Court, has stopped 
a troublesome fellow’s mouth, who perhaps possessing but a slight 
claim, threatened to come forward, by giving him one or two fields, and 
the cases settled by compromise are doubuless very numerous. ‘Lhe 
eonerssions thus made, being the result of terms proposed and accepted, 
after the full measure of squabbling aud discussion by the parties most 
concerned, and who consequently may be presumed to be fair judges of 
their own interests, are nearly certain to be fair and satisfactory to both 
sides, and I Lope that the terms thus come to will be respected as far as 
possible, and that uo departure from them will be permuted. 
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155. Allelaims to proprietary right in the Wurdah District may, 

: ae hope, now be considered to be finally settlea, 

bien eae vee ada” and [ hope that no more claims will under any 
circumstance be entertained. 


A non-resident or “ Pahee” cultivator, holdi 


session for 20 years, hasbeen recorded asa“ 


ng aninterrapted pos- 
heriditary title. 


udeem” or haying a 


CHAPTER IX 


THE PROFESSIONAL SURVEY. 


156. Whilst the Settlement Officer was busy hearing proprictary 
right Appeals, moving about the district, testing the work of the subor- 
dinates and keeping them up to the mark, the Scttlement Staff, and the 
Pandiahs, who by this time had become capable of affording some 
assistance, were still engaged in measuring, and plotting the maps of 
the villages. 


157. A party of the Professional Survey under Captain Vanrenen, 
driven from the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories by the disturbed state 
Wein se Mae ice in which the mutiny of 1857 had thrown those 
all: ‘texted’ be piafesinnal districts, followed the measurement Ameens of 
aursey, the Settlement Department and tested their 
work, so. as to) preclude the possibility of the 
data on which the Settlement: Officer had -to found his assessments, 
being incorrect. The result of the comparison of areas made by 
the professional survey was favorable to the work 
of the Settloment Department, as the Statement 
in the appendix shews. The profossional survey 
whilst employed on this duty, also prepared careful village and Pergun- 
nah Maps on which the large map of the Wurdah district is founded. 
These detailed Maps will be, made over to the Deputy Commissioner 
atthe conclusion of the Settlement, and will form a valuable addition 
to the district records, 


Results of comparison, 


158. By June 1859, the’) Maps of the Hingunghat Pergunnah 

; propared by the Settlomont Department were 
Completion of Work: veady, the measurements of the other Pergun- 
nahs were completed soon afterwards, and as 

mentioned above, their accuracy was duly tested-by the Professional 
Survey. In the meantime the Settlement Officer, by continually moving 
about and mixing freely with the people, had gained a very good general 
knowledge of the district. The measurements of the estates of one 
Pergunuah having been completed, there Was no great delay in prepar- 
ing the statistics on which the Settlement Officer had in a great degree 
: __ to depend in making his Assessments, The 

for rebaration of statistics Ameen noted in his book the quality of the soil 
‘ in each field of a village, and the Map showed 

the exact extent of that field. The cultivated land was duly shewn in 
the Shajrah, or Map of the village lands, so also tho uncultivated, the 
culturable land, and the barren waste. These statistics having been 
tested in the Settlement Officer's office at head quarters, were tabulated 
ina return called the“ General Statement,” a specimen sheet of 
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which forms Appendix G. to this report. This statement contains 
The name ot every village in the pergunnah, and under the appropriate 
headings Were shewn, in addition to the qua!*ties 
and quantities of the cultivated and uncultivat- 
ed land, such additional statistics ropesenting 
the resources and history of the village as would assist the Settlement 
Officer in coming to a conclusion as to the amount of the Government 
demand which could fairly be assessed on the village. Thus the number 
of ploughs in use in the village, the total of the population both agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural, the extent of the igiihiolder's private farm, 
if he had one, the number of wells in use, and other information gather- 
td by the Ameen during his stay in the village whilst engaged in mea- 
suring the fields, were duly entered. The Statement also contained 
three columns shewing the revenue assessed on the estate at former 
Settlements from which figures the fiscal history of the village, its im- 
provement or gradual decline could be traced. Lastly, the general State~ 
ment alsoshewed the existing revenue of cach village. 


General Statement. 


160. Furnished with these ‘statistics the Settlement Officer com 

set att at a menced what avetechnically called his “ inspec- 

Be alanine ia fages bY tions”—thatis to say he set about visiting in 
detail every estate in the pergunnah, of the land 

revenue of which he was charged with revising. During the tour which 
this duty entuiled, the Settlement Ollicer had an excellent opportunity of 
noticing the physical features and peculiaritics ofthe country. ‘he obser- 
vations thus made would stand him in good stead when dividing the per- 
gunnahs into “ Chuks” or Circles for assessment; he then went frow village 
to village examining the Jands, noticing the general appearance of the 
village homestead, of the people aud of the cattle, and recorded his 
remarks and general impressions in his note book. Having all the 
details contained in the general statement with him, he was able to 
compare the rates paid by villages situated in the same localities and 
possessing apparently similar advantages. Jf any striking differences 
shewed themselves, being on the spot, he could try and account for 
them, and would perhaps find out that one village paid little more than 
half as much as its neighbour, because its lands were subject to the 
inundations of the river which destroyed the crops, or he would perhaps 
ascertain that the low-paying villave was held by the Deshpandia, a power- 
ful Brahmin official, who under a native government had escaped easily. 
All these circumstances he could duly note in his book, to assist him 
when the land revenue to be assessed on the village came under consi- 
deration : but moving about, he could gather much valuable information 
not only from what he saw, but more particu- 
larly from what he heard, and I believe that 
Settlement Officers attach more importance to, 
and rely more on the information they collect as they move about and 
mix freely with the people, than upon their own impressions resulting 
from actual inspection, though inspection is held to be very valuable 
when it follows upand tests information gathered from intelligent per- 
sons in the Pergunnah, Seated round the Camp fire of an evening, the 


Value of Inspections. 


~ 
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landhold w’s reserve begins to thaw, and by degrees he will diseuss {rec} 
the merits of the villages of the neighbourhood; he v lucky the Deshpan- 
diah is, how tigers and bad harvests have brought such and such a vil- 
lage to the brink of ruin; anc thoug’ no man will ever admit that A 
himself 1s fairly off, he will not scruple to tell you of the merits of his 
neighbours villages, or to discuss the comparative values of the adjoin- 
ing estates held by his friends. Next day these very friends, thougn 
earcful cnough of their own interests, will let you into the seerets of the 
management of your informant of the evening before, and of their 
neiehbours; and the Settlement Officer having taken the level of one vil- 
lage, will not find it very difficult to measure with the help of what you, 
have gathered from the landholders themselves, the comparative merits 
of all the estates of the Pergunnah. Then comes the value of personal 
imspection; you commence to test the information you have received, 
and where you find yourself at fault, being on the spot, the process 
of rectification is not difficult. You will discuss the relative merits 
of yillaces openly before the landholders, and although you will not he 
uble to learn from them, the actual value of one single village, still the 
comparative value of the whole Pergunnah will after a little trouble be 
pretty correctly worked out. 


CHAPTER.X. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE HINGUNGHAT AND POHONA 
PERGUNNAHS. 


191. Hingunghat was the first: Pergunnah assessed. Mr. MacGeorge 
had inspected the villages, and prepared revised 
assessments before Mr. Bernard joined the ap- 
pointment of Settlement Officer. These pro- 
posed assessments were submitted by Mr. Bernard, together with his 
own recommendations, to the Commissioner of the Nagpore Division in 
June 1863. They were with some slight modifications sanctioned and 
announced to the people in October 1163 of the same year. The Pohona 
; Pergunnah was grouped by Mr. Bernard with 
ee aired eae Hingunghat for the purpose of assessments as 
for purposes ofassessment, these two Pergunoahs lie together in the south- 
east: of the District, and resembling one 
another in character and possessing tlie same physical features, had 
nearly all the details on which the assessment is based in common. 


Hingunghat and Pohona. 


162. The following details abstracted from the report submitted 
by Mr. Bernard with the revised assessments, 
shew. tke capabilities of the Pergunuahs, the 
principles on which. the assessments were made, 
aud the results of the revision. These two Pergunnahs are situated in 
the south-east corner of the District, and stretch from the Wurdah to 
the outlying spurs of the Sautpoorahs described in Chapter VII. of. 
this report. Hingunghat boasts of the large market town which gives 
its name to the Pergunnah. Mandgaon isa large village, the head 
uarters of a considerable agricultural population, rather than a town. 
In Pohona there isno place of any importance save Alipoor, a large 
village of the same description as Mandgaon., Pohona itself, once the 
head quarters of the Pergunnah, is now a broken-down village, which for 
its out-of-the-way position does not appear to have much hope of im- 
provement. The old Deccan Road connecting Nagpore with Chandah 
runs through Hingunghat, and in all directions are to be found small 
country roads converging to this really noted mart. The Pohona Pergun- 
ae nah being situated in an out-of-the-way corner 
er eee is only skirted by, and does not enjoy the full 
advantages of the new branch roads made in this 


Position and capabilities of 
the Pergunnabs, 


part of the District. 
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162. The arex of the Tingunghat and Pohosa Pergunnalts 
amount to 1,83,383 acres or 287 square miles, 
Statdstica. and 132,610 acres or 207 square miles, respec- 
tively. The number of Estates in these Per 
gunnaohs is, Hingunghat 157, and Pohona 103, giving to the Hingunaghat 
estates an average area of 1,16¥ acres, or nearly two square miles each, 
to those situated in Pehona 1,285 acres, or a little more than two squave 
miles each. The cultivated arca of the two Porgunnahs is, 1,385,516 acres 
for Hineunghat, and 96,333 for Pohona, The culturable and fallow- 
lands amount to 29,580 acres in Hingunghat, and 23,576 acres in Po- 
hona. The barren waste in these two Pergunnahs is 12,551 acres and 
9,512 acres respectively. Thus in each of these Pergunnahs about 
ninety per cent. of the whole area is either cultivated or culturable. 
The fallow Jands are almost 22 per cent in Hingunghat, and more than 
24 per cont in Pohona of the cultivated land. The barren waste is seven 
per cent of the total area of both, in Tingunghat and Pohona. The 
qualities of the soil of the cultivated lands which have been classified 
in the manner already explained, are shown in the annexed table :— 

















Hingunghat. | Pohona. 
Soils. SEEN RE re a aera 
Acres, | Acres. 
gia ek (fe. ; ea a ns 
Tst Class. sicsccsessecee + aster. Bebkey 87,511 | 24,487 
Ond Class ..ceseeees ae bar ; 74,594 46,904 
3rd Class oe... PR racsceounet 18,436 | 22,363 
Mn Class os evi eh ekatewts ees, 4,519 | 2,162 
Totil ve desee 1,35,060 95,916 
Trrigated ......6 456 422 





qe 


Totul Cultivated..... 188,516 | 96,338 





a re 
163. The area of rent-free plots in these Pergunnahs is as {ulicwa :—~ 
Rent-Free piors, WELLS, Censrs anp Casts. 


Plots. "ields. Aeres. 








Tlingunghat Cee oe 392 409 5,736 
Pohona wosscccceccecccecscers piditents 182 aa 3,214 
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Thue nearly three per cent of the total area of these Pargunnabe 
escaped assessment. The number of wells in Hingunghat is 812, in 
Pohona 424, About half of these wells, Mr. Bernard believes, 
are used for irrigation. Considering the facilities for sinking wells 
offered by the geological strata and the extent of the Pergunnals, 
the number of wells and the irrigated area, which is one-third per ecnt 
o.. the cultivated area, is undoubtedly small; but the canses which up to 
the present time have milituted against the extension of irrigation cul- 
tivation have been alluded to elsewhere, and need not be re-capitulated 
here. The population according to the Census, formed on the average 
number of inhabitants per house, multiplied by the ascertained number 
of houses, is in Hingunghat 35,582, or 124 souls to the square mile, 
and in Pohona 28,358, or 137 souls to the square mile. The castes are 
the same as in other parts of the District, the cultivators being chiefly 
Koonbees, ‘Telees, and Malees; Koonbees being by far the most nu- 
merous, and Komptees, Koshtevs, Sonars and Gonds being sometimes 
found among the cultivators, 


164. The statistics from which these figures have Leen taken were 
ready ubout the time Mr. Bernard joined the 
Settlement, and Mr. MacGecorge, aidcd by the 
guides which these figures afforded and by his 
personal knowledge of the Pergunnahs, had divided the villages into 
Chuks or groups fur assessment. Owing to the plysical features of the 
Wurdah Division, it was found impossible to split up either of the Per- 
gunnabs into groups of villages, so that all the villagcs in cach group 
should be kindred in soil and in other physical characteristics, and also 
be included within a ring fence... The villages therefore, instead of being 
grouped according to their geographical position, were classified accord- 
ing to their physical features. In Ilingunehat, Mr. MacGeorge divided 
the villages into three groups; villages that were good, middling, 
and bad. These again were afterwards split up into two Sub- 
divisions. This classification was grounded, Mr. Bernard describes, on 
Mr. MacGeorge’s personal observation, on the opinion of the Tehgeeldar 
and his Staff, and on the general voice of the 
people so far as it could be ascertained; and 
although the grounds on which the Sub-divi- 
sion was made, may, as Mr. Bernard observes, appear vague, there was 
not, however, room for much error, for the differences of soil are clearly 
marked. Mr. MacGeorge’s inspections were close and searching, and 
the opinions of the Pergunnah officials which he took to steady his judg- 
ment, were from their great local experience, accurate and valu- 
able. 


Division Into Circles for 
Asscsaments. 


Hingunghat Chuks or 
Cireles. 


165. The Pohona Chuks were framed by Mr. Bernard himself, 

As in Hingunghat it was found impossible 

Pohona Cirles, to group in one class a number of villages geo- 
graphically contiguous. Villages however of 

two very different classes presented themselves in the Pergunnah :— 
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those situated in the trough of the soil-waves where t>e soiJ- was rien, 
wud those situated on the sides, or on the crest of these waves where 
the svil was scant and inferior. The villages were accordingly divided 
into. two groups, In one of which were placed the lowland villages, in th: 
other the villages of the uplanus. The first group included all the 
villages on the bank, or within the basin of the Wurdah or its tributa- 
ries. The second included all the villages on high ground, beyond tte 
immediate influence of the Wurdah or its affluents. Thus in Hingun. 
ghat, the classification was with reference to ,the quality of the soil in 
each village; in Pohona, according to the physical features of the 
country. 

166. In iraming the assessments, the former fiscal history of the 
it aiedan- Mees Pergunnah as shewn by the old Revenue was 
Paigaranh y of considerable valuc, and was duly considered 
by Mr. Bernard. He found the former revenues 

to have been as follows :-— 

















5 
"e | Hingunghat. | Pohona. 
\-] 
ER 
Nana Sabib from Fusly 1242-44 or A.D. 
1832-1834 .. ae oh 2 I es 54,151 
Gholam Alec from Fusly 1248-50 or A.D. 
1838-1840 .. a Fi ap) MIT 84,621] 64,948 
Dajce Sahib from Fusly 1260-62 or AWD 
1850-1852 ne 7F qa III 89,531; 51,512 
Summary Settlement .. = | LV 71,941) 44,866 











Of vhe Settlements made under Native Rule, those made by the 
Nana Sahib at the termination of the Jenkins’ rewency had the character 
among the people of being fair, and the memory of the Nana Sahib is 
still gratefully remembered. The assessment of the Mohomedan in 
Fusty },248 had also the credit of being fair, neither heavy nor light, 
but the settloment made hy the Dajee Sahib is represented to hare 
been ruinous to the landholders, and his memory is execrated. Mr. 
Bernard points out that the above comparison shews that the Dajee 
Sahib’s assessments, instead of being the heaviest in Pohona, were the 
lightest of the three, and he argues that if .the relative incidence of the 
Jummas was in reality as described, it follows that the paying power ol 
the Pergunnah has been rapidly declining, and he believes that the 
eountry until the last few years, partly through the extravagance of the 
Bhonslabs, and partly through the inroads of the Pindarees, did decline. 
Some ground was gained during the first few years of Sritish Adminis- 


So 


‘ration, wader whieh the summary assessmens No. LV in th 
oregoing table were &amed. ‘These assessments followed pretty nearly 
he Mahratta, the then Company’s Rupee being substituted for the 
Nugpore Rupee at an exchange of 117, which was rather in favor of the 
fandholder. It is eaid, with all this information before him aud having 
formed his chuks, Mr. Bernard proceeded to cast. his rates for working 
oat the assessments or chucks prescribed to steady the Settlement Off- 
ror in assessing. 


167. In preparing an assumed ret rate, it became necessary to 

: enquire at what rates the declared rent-roll fell 

ae of preparing rent oy the acre, and then to consider how far that 

could be taken asa basis for an assumed rent 

rate. As these enquirics, und the deductions drawn therefrom, form 

the basis on which Mz. Bernard’s assessments were built, I think I can- 

not do hetter than let hin describe the process and the resalts in his 
own words. 


“ | fonnd the declared rént-roll-to fallias follows :?— 


ne TE I A AE A 








! Tn? TWingunghat. | In YPohona. 
VAR p | A | P. 

i 
On an acre of total area. i 7 | 9 6 6 
Tithe as~ossment Bs 4 2 7 2 
Dito cultivation...) 10 | 3 | 8 8 
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“Tf the declared rent-rolls are thoronghly correct, then the profit 

; deft to the landholder is very small, much below 

Pe ect rele the proportion of the rent which the Settlement 
i Officer iz, under the rules, obliged to allow 


him,” 

« The question thon suggests ilsclf, do these rents represent the 
whole receipts of the landholder from his lands and his tenants? Does 
he make no profits beyond the small margin out of the rents which 
the jumma leaves him? Lam sorry to say that I can give to this 
question no very sulisfactory or conclusive answer.” 


Mr. MacGeorge considers that the landholder derives some profit 
from his home-faem over and above tho profits which the declared rent~ 
roll leaves him. In some villages he farms much land himself’ ‘The 
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ands of Nis holding are generally considerably below the went rates 
obtainable in the village. When the profits on his home-farm held at 
low rents have been computed, Mr. MacGeorge considers that, for the 
rest, the rent-rolly of the Hing mghat Pergunnah are singularly correct: 
He computes that extra protits on home-farms, and probable profits 
to be realized iu the proximate future, in consequence of the additional 
value conferred on land by a reyular Settlement, and the opening eof 
new communications, may amount to 15 per cent on the declared rent- 
roll. He would accordingly adopt as oxe, but the only basis for his 
assumed rent-rates is, the declared rent-roll, plus 15 per cent thereon,” 
“J find that an intelligent Native Official, the Canoongo of Hingun- 
ghat, holds this same theory—that 15 per cent above the declared 
rent-roll is on an average the highest estimate that can be reasonably 
made of village rents. I cannot say that this estimate is a wrong one, 
but [would say that it is somewhat arbitrary, and rests on no very 
sure grounds.” 


“The taxable profits accruing to the landholder from the low rents 
wt which he holds his home-fania,jote Malgoozaree, and also the bene- 
fits he may receive trom granting fields at low renis to his priests or to 
his relatives, are beyond the realm of doubt. The measurement papers 
for cach villave affurd very ample data for computing the difference 
between average village rent-rates, and the rents at which the land- 
holder's fields and his friends’ fields are held.” 


“ But itis to me altom~ether a matter of doubt whether a Jand- 
holder does pr does not receive from his tenants something beyond the 
rents shown in the rent-rolls. As Tam not very confident that you 
will share the opinion at which I have arrived, I will note some of the 
points for and against the correctness of these entries.” 


 Ist.—The Tehsecl officials and the old Pergunnah Officers, with- 
out exception, profess a belief that the rent-rolls, with a very few excep- 
tions, are correot exponents of actual taxable village assets, 


 9nd.—LEvery rent case litigated between landlord and tenant is 
decided according to the rent-roll alone. ‘Therefore every Jandholder 
must know that under existing practice, he cannot by force of law com- 
pel his tenant to pay enhanced rents.” 


“ $rd.—Actions brought for enhancement of rent are litigated with 
much acrimony by tenants, and decisions have hitherto been generally 
adverse to landlords.” 


“ 4th.—In two several cases within my knowledge, a decree has 
been given allowing enhancement of rent, and the landholders have 
been unable to realize such enhancement because the tenants declared 
their intention to throw up their holding if enhanced rents were de- 
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manded of theny It seemed clear that the recusants would carry out 
their threat, and the landholders chose to forego their legal dues rather 
than undergo the trouble and annoyance of finding new tenants.” 


“5th. The hered#ary and better class of tenants often know what 
rents are shewn against their holdings in the rent-rolls, and are aware 
tIfat under present practice nothing beyond those sums can be recovered 
from them,” 


* The considerations which allow me to think that the landholders 
do realize from their tenants more than the declared rents are.” 


“ Ist. The Pergunnah Officers may be right when they say that 
under the name of rent, nothing is collected from tenants beyond what 
the rentrolls shew, but there may be other petty sources of revenue to 
landlords. Atthe time of “istimalat,” or lease-granting, the tenant may 
make some small present when his lease is renewed. He may renew 
such a present at harvest time, and at other auspicious seasons of the 
year. For instance when a landlord enters’ itenant’s grain yard, itis in 
many villages cu-tomary for the tenant to make offering of grain or coin 
to his visitor.” 


« Qnd.—The number of rent cases litigated is wonderfully small, 
barely 45 cases a year for cach lakh of land revenue. Itis quite pos- 
sible that tenants-at-will may, by private arrangement, pay more than 
the rents entered in the Rent-rolls, and that neither lessor nor lessee ever 
has recourse to Courts of law.” 


« 8rd. Any one who goes.,into.a village must be struck by the 
wide difference between the louse, grain-stores, cattle &c. of the Jandlord 
and those of any ordinary cultivator. The difference in appearance of 
wealth is far wider than can be accounted for by his alleged “ peculium” 
and the profits on his home farm.” 


* 4th.—During the last fortnight the business of “ istimalat,” or 
lease-granting, has been going on, and several cultivators have complained 
to me that their landlords have refused to renew engagements with 
them. Ihave not heard their cases because, if there was any injustice 
done them, the Courts were open and they might plead their causes. 
But from their narratives it appeared that their fields had been leased 
to other men who had made the Jandlords larger presents.” 


“ These are meagre grounds for forming a judgment: but [ would 
offer as my opinion that ancient hereditary cultivators held their lands 
at the rents entered in the rent-rolls, and made no further payment to 
the Landlord unless it be a small present at seed time and at harvest. 
But with tenants-at-will who sometimes rent this field and sometimes 
that, and who often move from one village to another, I believe the case 
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to be different. For good lands in good villages, tenauts-atewill often 
bid against each other, and so the landlords often -ealize from tenants 

at-wil. higher payments than the rent-rolls shew. Though I cannot say 
whether the payment takes the form of enhanced rates, or of large. 
presents. In whatever form the present be made, the arrangement is 
private, but it is an arrangement which the tenant dare not break, as its 
i! fraction would involve his eviction next seed time.” 


“ Many landlords make some income by advancing seed and corn to 
tleir tenants, on condition it be repaid at harvest time with an addition 
of 25 percent. This income is not liable to any demand on account of 
Land Revenue, but its existence deserves to be noticed, as it may explain 
in some cases the manifest wealth of the landlords, who according to the 
rent-rolls make a yearly loss on their villages.” 


“ Kivery Malgoozar who has filed a rent-roll for the last 30 years, 
has bal before his eyes the prospect of an impending revision of Settle- 
ment within four years at farthest.--He has always considered that the 
amount of revenue he would bé required—to.pay would depend to some 
extent upon the amount of assets he might, return. And it would be 
somewhat extraordinary if, after the lapse of a generation, landholders 
had not become accustomed to systematically undervaluing their assets. 
For the last three years, there have been village Accountants in the 
Wurdah District. But the most honest and intelligent Putwaree cannot 
ensure the correctness of all the renterolls of his circle. ‘To be truly 
correct, entries should be made. ag leases are given, and lease-granting 
is going on in all his villages at once. It is impossible for the Putwaree 
to he present in all the villages at the same time, and so he ends by filing 
in the rent-rolls at the dictation of the Malgoozar. I can offer no estimate 
of the average incorrectness of rent-rolls, I believe the incorrectness 
varies universely as the number of hereditary tenants, and varies 
directly with the excellence of the land. Whatever be the amount of 
incorrectness, I am clearly of opinion that the declared rent-rolls are not 
so reliable that regular rent rates can be usefully deduced from them. 
The ouly safe basis for assuming such rates are existing and past rents, 
asexplained by existing and past assessments. But before determining 
on any chuck-rates, it was necessary for the assessing officer to make up 
his mind whether ona review of all the circumstances, he was to antici- 
pate a reduction or an enhancement of the land revenue. Before we 
came face to face with the actual figures, both Mr. MacGeorge and 
myself expected that some considerable reduction would be called for. 
Mr. MacGeorge had known the Hingunghat Pergaunnah for two years, 
and was of opinion that the jumas of many villages were too high. We 
had both read in the Chief Commissioner's Administration report that 
the last: assessments of the Nagpore Province were supposed to be some- 
what high and uneven. We were aware that the uniform mode of teach- 
ing practised in other parts of India, was that the first revision 
of Settlement made under Act IX of 18838, resulted in a reduction of 
summary assessments that were based on previously existing native 
revenue, With these anticipations, and after a tolerably minute inspec- 
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tion of our respective Pergunnahs, we turned to the statement of 
statistics with the impression that, in some villages, reduction was 
absolutely necessary, hat, judging from the aspect of villages, cattke and 
fields, and‘from the aggregate of reliable testimony, the assessments were 
in general high, rather than low, and enhancements were praeticable in 
only a few villages.” 


“ Before adopting rates for the Chuks or groups of villages, we 
gathered from the compiled statistics that the rate per acre at which 
the existing revenme fell in the villages was :-— 
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“ The incidence of the jumma on the cullivated area of each chuk 
was in Hinounghat,” 
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These rates, co.isidering that the valley of the W: rda isreported 
t8 be very good soil, were lizht Ueyond all precedent They were lower 
thea cha rates in the Persioniah of Nagoore, which were reputed to 
reser le these two Pergunnahs in physie:! characteristics. These rates. 
were lowes than che rates prevailing in any but the most sterile and 
Wleser. districts of Nurthern India,” 


“It appeared however on further enquiry, that those Pergunnahs 
of the Nagpore District which r-sembled the Wurdah valley in soil, were 
more populous and more highly irrieated than either Hingunehat or 
Pohona. It also appeared that the curreat assessments, though flight 
when compared with assessments in other parts of India, had not borne 
those fruits which assessments absolutely light have elsewhere borne. 
The revenue was collected from many villages with much difficulty, and 
instalments from some villages were habitually in arrears. There were 
very few evidences that agriculturists were wealthy or even well-off. 

They* do not indulge in litigation, a luxury of 
* The yearly returns will which opulent-[indoos are generally very fond. 
show tft the revenue “wd They.spend comparatively little on marriages, 
dah valley are nottronbied the faruily stores of * pots and pans” are mea- 
with many suits to which ore. When @ eultivator’s bullock dies, instead 
agriculturists are parties. oF replacing it at once as a man who had the 
means would, he tries to ect the work of four bullocks out of three 
and s0 loses more bullocks and becomes poorer still.’’ 


“Those are some of the considerations which induced us, after we 
had inspected all the villages of our Pergunnahs, to believe that the 
total land revenue raised from these two Pergunnahs, could not be 
enhanced, and that in some villages the jummas must at once be re« 
duced. 


“ The existing revenue fell heavier in Hineunghat than it did in 
Pohona, but then the lands of the firist division of the first Chuk or 
group in Ifincung'iat, were better than the lands of any villages of 
Pohona, Alisoor aid two or three other villages alone being excepted. 
And in Pohesa, eobiveiors had a greater habu of enivrating across the 
river than iy daios Gingunghat. Not that the lands are to be had 
for nothing io Berar, but in some villages of Berar, land is undoubtedly 
very cheap, and thouzh in reality very many cultivators have not emi- 
grated, yet tenants in villazes along the Wurdih, threaten to emisrate, 
and by means of this threat have often indusd lvadholders to lower 
their rents. We set ourselves to the work of ass-ssment with the in- 
tention of rectifying irregularities, and giving relucrion where cireum- 
stances seemad fo call loudly for it. We were prepared also to enhance 
agsessments where enhancement might seem possible.” 


“ After carefully analyzing the rent-rolls of four rent-free or quit- 
rent, villages, and the yent-rolls of several Khalsa or revenue paying 
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villages io each ¥ergunnah, and after ascertaining the rents at which 
holders of ront-frea fields, themselves non-agriculturists, renved thew 
fields to cultivators, we agreed to adopt tho following rent-rates, Wary- 


ing with edch kind of soil, as fullows :— _ 
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“Taking 60 per cent as the state share and 40 per cent as 
the landholder’s share of the rent, these rent-rates give us jumma 


rates.” 
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HINGUNGHAT. 
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“ Assessments af these rates were worked out for each village and 
entered in a column of the statements.” 


“It remained then to deduce revised assessments from the existing 
revenue, and from the rates assumed for the several Chuks or groups. 
To assist us in doing this, we had the fiscal history of exch village as 
told inthe ancient assessments. ‘To asvertain the administrative history 
of the village, we had recourse to old records, to ancient Pergunnah 
Officer and to the Tehseeldar and his Canoongo. From these sources 
we learned what yillages had often changed hands and for what causes, 
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which Jandnolders were usually in arrears and wl ch paid their instal- 
ments punctually. In order further to assi-t our ju:lement, we toox 
a plough-rate, bo. 7s) we caledlated the average amounts of rev onue 
that fell upon ayloash in each Chak or group. This rate we multi- 
plied by the number of ploughs cecorced to be found in the village, 
and thus arrived at a pluugh rate. We also ascertained the amount of 
Jand held by the landholder himself, and his immediate relations, and 
calculated the probable profits gained by holding those Jands at low 
rents, 


** The result of our personal inspections also helped us to judge 
what villages required reductions. The Pergunnah Canoongo was 
beside us while we were working at our assessments, and we were able 
very frequently to consult the ancient Pereunnalh Deshmookhs aud Desh- 
pandias. The assessments proposed will be found in the last column 
but two.” 


168. The Jummas (asscssments) worked out by the rates were 
as, follows;—and are here compared with 


The worked-out rates, ate 
the then existing Jumma. 


te RR aS A A A 


{ 


Hingunghat. | Pohona. 





Existing Jumma, ... A Ni. 72,410 44,954 


Revised ditto se ae a | 73,025 46,505 


169. The rate at which the old jumma and new jumma fell 


Comparison and effect of rates, On the acre of cultivated land is shewn 








below,” 
Old Revised 
Jumma. Jumma, 
A, P, A. P. 
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The effect of revision of assessment is thus shown. 
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| [ingunghat. Pohona. 

Villages, Villages. 
Jummas enhanced in sa oe 41 18 
Ditto oe ae an o 12 
Ditto a ee ee wae 111 73 











The net reduction being in Hingunghat 3566 or 5} per cent, in 
Pohona 1283 or 2-Zths per cent. 


170. Mr. Bernard then goes on to explain that “in Pergunnah 

Hingunghat, relief has been given chiefly to 

Result obtained- rich fertile villages, in Pohona to poor villages. 

Though these two “results are relatively inhar- 

monious, yet I believe they are in aceardance with the circumstances of 

each case. By the last four assessments much relief has been given to 

the richer villages of Pohona, and scarcely any to the richer villages of 
Hingunghat,” 


“ The relief given in Tlingunghat as in accordance with the thesis 
set forth in several Memoranda by the Secretary on special duty, that 
the usual fault of summary asséssnients is to assess rich lands too high 
and poor lands too low, and that an intelligevt :ev:sicen usually results in 
lowering the revenue of rich villages and raising the jumma of poor 
ones. I did not lose sight of this deduction from Captain Mackenzie's 
long experience, but I did not find that it fell in precisely with the 
circumstances of the Pohona Pergnnuah. On comparing the villages of 
the 2nd Chuk with those of the Ist, it seemed to me that, in proportion 
to their productive powers, poor lands had to pay more than rich lands.’ 


That this is the cass must sometimes strike a Sottlement Officer 
in deducing the assessments from estimates of the produce. When the 
same crops are grown in ditferent kinds of soil, the cost of ploughing, 
sowing &c. does not vary with the soil, but the ont-turn of the crop does, 
The cultivator’s profits, the landlord’s rent and the state demand, all 
ought to vary directly with the proportion of out-turn to the cost of 
husbandry.” 


“ Agriculturists themselves appreciate the difference between the 
productive powers of good and bad lands most clearly. And the fol- 
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Jowing extract from a prize essay on Jand-valuing, read last Necember 
before the Royal Agr.cultural Society by a professional Land Surveyor of 
39 year’s standing, would shew that in Europe, it is not uncommou for 
poor lands to be over valued in proportion to their productive powers.” 


** But if farmers gencrally under-rate the difference between poor 
land and realiy good land, it is beyond the power of the land valuer to 
alter their views. Still such discrepancy docs exist and it should be bis 
object rather to correct than to exaggerate it, and there can be no doubt 
that, without care, there is great danger of valuing the best soils consi- 
erably below their real value.” 


“On the other hand I believe Mr. MacGeorge was right in relieving 
the rich villazes of Hingunghat. In that Pergunnah, the difference be- 
tween existing aeressment on rich and on poor lands is far wider than in 
Pohona. [ ‘nevely quote the opinion of Mr. Tuckett to shew that eir- 
cumstance: ar nut always the sane. In one country or in one Per- 
gunnah, pvor land may be over assessed in proportion to rich, in another 
country or Pergunnuh, rich lands may be over assessed and poor lands 
undervalued.” 


17]. These assessments were sanctioned in October 1863, and 

; announced to the people in the same month. 

een’, Gsensment sue No alteration or revision has since taken place, 

save in one trifling case, where in the village of 

Nundoree the Juma that had been revised to Rupees 460, was subsequently 
reduced from that sum to Rupees 250. 


CHAPTER XI 





WOOZOOR TEHSEEL. 
PERGUNNAHS NACHUNGAON AND UNDORER, 


172, Thess two Pergunnahs lying side by sido below the lowest 

aplasia. NeRaeEN spurs of the Sautpoora Hills, in the valley of 

Toke the Wurdah, on the frontier of the Wurdah 

District, have many physical features in com- 

mon. It was accordingly determined to assess 

Position of the Pergunuahs. them in one block, as one Pergunnah. Mr. 

MacGeorge inspected the villages of the 

Nachungaon Pergunnah, und submitied proposals for its assessment. 

'Thesa assessments were subsequently revised by Mr. Bernard. The 

Undooree Pergunnah was inspected, and the revised assessments framed 
hy Mr. Bernard, 


178. The Nachungaon Perguapah being in the extreme west of 
~ tho District, and being traversed throughout 
See position of iis whale length by the southern Deccan Road 
and the line of Railway, possesses pecntiar ad- 
vantares. Undoree is not cqually fortunate, but some benefit: will 
doubtless accrue to the Pergunonah from the new road which, connecting 
the great cotton murts of Hinetinghat with the Kowtah Station, passes 
through the length of the Pergunnah. “Nachungaon boasts of two towns 
which may ho considered commercial marts of importance, Nachungaon 
and Doolee :—Nachungaon is close to the Railway Station onthe bank 
of the Wurdah, and is the frontier fown of the Central Provinees, Deo- 
lee is a well known cotton mart, and is-vivalling Hingunghat. Undoree, 
which is situated between these two great; markets, is dependent on 
thern for its supplies, and possesses no town deserving of notice. 


174, The agriculural staples of Nachungaon are Millet and cot- 

: ton. The poppy and other garden crops are 
oo of the Pergun: yown in the irrigated lands of’ the Pergunnah, 
: The northern part of Undoree produces princi- 
pally cotton and millet; in the south and richer villages, the crops 
alternate with wheat. ‘The following statistics shew the capability of 
the Pergunnahs. There are in Nachungaon, 30 estates, with an average 
area of nearly 3 square miles or 13,3244 acres to each estate, the total 
area of the Pergunnah being 270 square miles or 1,7€,276 xcres, 40 of 
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these estates have no village site, ana-ave what are called “ dakhilees"' aor 
‘« Muzrohs,” thatis, are now included in some parent village hard by 
In Undoree the numbet of estates is 100 exactly, the average are* to 
eneh estate being 1} squaro miles or 1,103 acres, the total area of the Per- 
gunnah in miles and aeros beng 159 ond 1,00,504 respectively. Of 
the area this shewa, 15 vilages representing 24,618 acres of land ave 
held revenne fieoin Nachungaon, the villages so held being chiefly 
Mokassa estates cr ihe Janojce Raja cf Deor, adopted son of the 
widows of the late ruler, In Uac-rcee, the number of villages held 
revenue free is four on'y, aggregating 5,962 acres. The total cultivated 
area inthe Pervuonahs of Nachungaon and Undoree is 1,17,124 and 
$2,622 acres respectively, ori OLner word. of the total area, 674 per cent of 
Jand is under the pleugh in Nachunga om. in Undoree 82 per cent. The 
fallow land agerezates in Naciungaon 38,529 acres, or 322 per cent on 
the cultivated area. In Undoree it amounts to but 11,537 acres, or 
14 per cent on the area cultivated. The waste land, utterly uncultura- 
ble and only it for grazing cattle, is returned at 14,825 in Nachungaon, 
and 5,152 in Unioree, or 9 and 5 per cent of the total area of the two 
Pergunnahs respectively, but..this return Mr. Bernard believes to be 
excessive. 


175. The returns of the classes of soil for the two Pergunnahs 


Proportions of different are as follow :— 
sorts of soil, 
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neg) eecond =|: Fourth 
First Class, “haa Third Class. Clie 
asi cece Sa a 
Nachungaon...... 59,871 41,547 12,727 1,428 
Undoree. ....... 9,884 45,199 25,688 1,737 











Tn this return is to be remarked this striking difference that whereas 
in Nachungaon 40 per cent of the cultivated area is returned as 
black soil, in Undoree but 10 per cent is shewn as of this superior 
description. This difference Mr. Bernard attributes not to any 
actual difference between the soils of the two Pergunnahs, but 
to the different methods of discrimination adopted by the parties 
charged with the measzrement. Nachungaon was measured by 
Mr. Sinclair, Undoree ‘by Syed Awlad Tussein, and although the 
opposite principles on which these two officers went, preclude the 
adoption of similar soil rates in the two Pergunnahs, still all 
the villages of one Pergunnah having been measured by the same party 
in one season, the returns of soils are made onthe same principle for 
either Pergunnah, and there is thus no reason why soil rates should not 
ensure the working out of equable assessments. 
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176 The followmg further statistics as showing the resources of var 
Pergunnah, on a knowlexye of which these 
= ee of tthe Pergun~ assessments were based, may be of intarest. The 
: plough return. hewed in Nachungaon one yoke 
of oxen to every 10 acres of cultivation, in Undo.ee one yoke to every 
$3} acres. ‘The population was found to be 132,and 140 souls toa 
square mile in Nachungaon and Undoree respectively. In Nachungaon 
the Agriculturists are to the non-agriculturists as 2 is to 3, in Undoree 
as 9 to 10. The cultivating castes, as in the neighbouring Pergunnahe, 
are Koombees, Telecs and Malees. The Malees, however, abound in 
Nachungaon and cultivate many inigated plots of lands. Komtees, 
Koshtees and Sonars are sometimes found cultivating. The slopes of 
the Sautpoorahs on the North of the Pergunnahs bring with them, of 
course, gonds and jungle. 


177. Well irrigation is more practised and better understood in 
Nachungaon Pergunnah, than in any part of the Wurdah District, one or 
two villages of Anjeo only excepted. ‘The number of wells in use in 
this Persuunah is 858+: in Undoree the number is but 312, The causes 
which up to the present have militated against the extension of irviga~ 

tion in the district’ have been explained in 
Irrization. Chapter 1V;and these reasons apply with par- 
ticular force to this part of the district. 


178. It will bo seen from the above details that Nachungaon 

es and Undoree rank high among the Pervunuahs 

Division of the Nachun- of the distiict; and have advantages over the 
gaon Pergannah into Chucks. ; 5 aay en vin 

neighbouring Pergunnahs. With the statistics 

before him, and after havine made a thorough inspection of the vil- 

lages, Mr. MacGeorge proceeded to divide the Nachungaon Pergunnah 
juto three Chuks or groups, for,assessiment in the following manner. 


“Chuk I, comprised the villages in the basin of the Jasooda and 
Asoda streams, and the villages of the Wurdah hasin. Where the 
Wurdah takes a bend however the village lands are much eut up By- 
the action of the water and the best lands were found not immediately 
overhanging the river, but at a distance of 3 or 4 miles from itsbanks. 


Chuk TI, contained the river villages which had deteriorated in the 
manner above described, and villages which though good, did not quite 
come up to the standard required for Chuk I, whilst Chuk IIT comprised 
the lands reached by the spurs of the Sautpoorahs, and the valley 
villages in which the Sautpoora strata re-appear above the surface in 
the form of rocky hills. These subdivisions it will be scen, entirely 
followed the physical features of the country. 


179. Undoree was divided into two Chuks only, and they were 

framed on exactly the same principle as that 

Chuka of Undoree. above alluded to. Chuk I, including all the vil- 

lages in the basin of the Wurdah and Asoda : 

Chuk II, the high lands on the Khangaon ridge and slopes of the Saut- 
poora. 
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120 The fscal history of the Pergunnahs is shown in the fallow 
Their fiseal history, ng Statement :-— 
ER ere RR Ns CT A PPS ee yo pr tesnene 3 steneerinere~s pees 


Nachun- 


pitou Undoree. 








Nagpore Rs./Nagpore Ks. 
Nana Sahib’s Settlement from Fusly 1242-1244 
or A. D. 1832-1884. oe oe .* 58,8738 46,733 


Ghulam Allee’s Ditto Fusly 1248-1250} 
or A. D. 1838-1840. ee nts a £5,794 44,952 
Dajee Sahib’s Ditto Fusly 1260-1262 


or A. D. 1850-1852. a - 65,702 57,751 


Govt. &x, | Govt. Res, 
Average of two British Scttlemonts. -. 59,772 46,571 
Existing Juma (Revenue) nye w.{ 59,226 46,364 











poe nen e015 de 
By this it will be shown that the Government demand as it stood 

at the time of the revision of the settlement, was actually higher than 
that payable under the Mahratta Government. But Mr. Bernard 
ee explainsthat the taxes on fields, on ploughs 
sos of the ree ond on trees, never represented the full taxation 
that a man had,.to pay, and that the agricul- 

turist was liable to poll tax, transit duties and innumerable other 
troublesome cesses. Moreover the extension of cultivation during late 
years has been great and rapid. ‘Tho fall of existing jummas, and 
declared rent-roll which accounts in some degree for the comparatively 
; high assessment on the Khalsa villages of the 
anietlonee BE tne Seventy, Yergunnah, was found to be on cultivation 


on assessable area. 








Revenue. {Rent-roll.] Revenuc. | Rent-roll. 














Nachungaon we]? OF 2 


Undoree 
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18l. Asabasi of assessuvent, Mr. Bernard did not place auy 
, reliaucs on these rent-roll returns. In paragrapy 
ir Ath aca ofReuk 168, his opinion that the declared rent-rolls 
afford no safe data for deduction of average 
rent has lready been cited. fn submitting the proposed assessments 
for Nachungaon, he in paragraph 34 of his letter No. 67, dated 3lst 
July 1863, to the Commissioner Nagpore Division, adhered to the opi- 
nion referred to above and absolving the landholders asa body, of 
any deliberate intention of falsifying the village rent-rolls, he attri- 
buted the unreliable state of this record to the custom that had 
come down to them from their forefathers, of entering rents at' the 
lowest possible figure, and of omitting to chew in their rent-roll any 
manorial perquisites whatever. It became necessary then to inspect the 
rent-rolls in detail, in the hope of being able to deduce average rent 
rates therefrom. But as the rents wero fyund to be fixed most unac- 
countebly and = capriciously, the examination of these papers did 
not afford much instruction or assistance, The state of the rents of 
the “ Khalsa” or revenue paying villages being unsound, it was impos- 
sible for the Mokasdars to regulate their, rents very satisfactorily, as 
they could not mete out to their tenant? harsher measures than the 
tenants of other villages without running the risk of having their 
lands left tenantless. Thus from the Mokasa rent-roils niuch assist- 
anee could not be expected. Mr. Bernard bad thus to adopt arbitrary 
rent-rates for each vroup of villuges. These rent-rates were always 
borne out by the existing rents of some fields, bul. they were not average 
rent-rites deduced from all existing rents in all villages of the group, 
These rent-rates too were much higher than the rate which the de- 
clired rent-rolls shewed, but the reason for adi pting these high rates 
was not so much, Mr. Bernard explained, from any wabclief in declared 
rent-volls, ss from a conviction that eee rent: arc not so high as 
they ought to be, and as they very soon wil Ibe. ‘The reasons for arriv- 
me at this conclusion have already been fully discussed and need not 
be recs pitulated here. 


1*2, The rates assumed are shewn in the accompanying Tables. 
IN NACHUNGAON. 
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And taking sixty per cont of the rent as the state demand, those 
rent-rates gave as revenue rates, 
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These rates having been multiplied into the cultivated area of each 
village and an assumed rent worked ont, it remained to be considered 
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how fax they applied #0 cach village; and to attach an ar'thmetical value 
to all quautying circumstances. The remarks in the general statement 
show how the process of adaptation was gone through for each village. 
To assist him and steady his conclusions, the Settloment Unwer had & 
plough Juma, the fiscal history of tne village as told in its ancient 
Jumas, and its administrative history as told iu the varying circums 
stances of its holders, Mr. Bernard in making the assessments was 
also guided by the opinion of the I'ehseeldar, 
the Canoongoe and other old Pergunnah ser« 
vants possessed of long experience in the Per- 
gunnah, and great local knowledge. 


Manner of working out 
pho asscasments. 


188. The result of the working out of these assessmonts is shewn 
in the annexed statement in which the assumed and proposed revenue, 
and the declared and existing rents, are compared in Khalsa villages 
only. 
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Total. 49,925| 70,082 43,651 | 42,560 








The revised revenue gave an enhancement of Rupees 887-0-0 in 
Nachungaon. In Undoree, the revision resulted 

Results, in areduction of Rupees 1,091-0-0, or 14 and 
24 per cent. on the existing Jumas of both 


Jd 


rey Their distribution in simple Khalsa villages is shdwn 
below i 


Enhanced, Maintained. Reduced. 
Nachungaon er 57 17 61 


Undoree sss aie 13 16 67 


CHAPTER XII. 


PERGUNN ALIS. 
ANJEL, POWNAR AND BALLA. 


181. The last Pergunnahs assessed were those of Anjee, Posie 
and Baila. hey form, as will be s-en fiom the 
ee eee eketch Map, fits aaehee frontier ef the lui-triat, 
and Le under the spurs of the Saubycorahs 
which here run East and West in the direction of Nagpore. The 
North-western corner of Anjee has some river frontays. Baila, on the 
other hand, is in the extrery¢ North-eastern corner, aud lics in the angle 
formed by the two low ranges of lills which, as already decezibed, fori. 
the North and East boundaries of the District. ‘Thus i: will be seen 
that these Pergunnaiis have many features im common, and that they 
hae well suited to be grouped together in one block for assess« 
ment, 


185. Tho Bombay road and the Nagpore extension of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, pass through Baila 
Their advantages, und Pownar. Anjee is well off the line of Rail- 
way, but a new cotton road connects the market 
town of Arwee, famed for its cotton, with the Ruilway Station at Kow- 
tab, In Pownar are situated remains of what mu-t have becn once a 
fine old Hindoo city, but it can boast ofno place of importance, save 
Wurdab the new Civil Statiou and Head Quarters of the District, which 
likely as it is soon to become the station to which the cotton of Hin- 
gunghat will be carried for export, will donbtless some day be a place 
of importance. Sindce a large town and a Railway Station, is the chief 
place in Baila. Baila and Ashtee are old Pergunnah-Head-Quartor- 
towns which alill retain some part of their former pretensions, 


186, The staple products of Anjec and Pownar, are Cotton and 
Millet. Wheat is the slaple of Baila, there 
Staplo products. being more wheat grown in this Pergunnah 
than in any purt of the District, excepting a por 

tion of the talooka of Mandgavn situated south of Baila. 


187. Mr, MacGoorge inspected the Anjee Pergunnah, and sub- 

. ’ mitted his proposals to Mr. Bernard for ap- 

omeebections of Settlement royal, Mr. Bernard inspected and framed the 
‘ assessments of Pergunnahs Pownar and Baila, 
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188. The ~illages of these Perguunahs were ,rouped in Chuks ror 
assessment in the following manner. In the 
Anjee Pergunnah the 1st northern or Arwee 
Chuk, included 102 villages, situated in the 
basin of the Wurdah, where the belt of plain between the riv-r and the 
hills is the narrowest. Mr. Bernard found the soil of this part of the 
Pergunnah to be very fertile; the population is, he says, fairly thick, 
and the country assimilates in appearance more with Pergunnah Ashtce 
of the Nagpore division, than with any Pergunnah of the Wurdah Dis- 
trict. The 2nd Chuk of Anjee contained 59 villayes lymg eastward, 
iust where the valley begins to widen and the Sautpoorahs recede from 
the river. The Jands in this Chuk ave much the same as average 
lands in other Pergunnahs of the Wurdah valley. The 3rd Chuk in this 
Pergunnah contained 48 cstates, all more or less mountainous and 
stony, situated amongst the spurs of the Santpoorahs, 


The Anjee Perguanan 
Chuks or groups, 


189. The Pownar Pergunnah was divided into two Chuks. The 

‘ Ast Chuk included the villages lying in the basin 

Pes Pelee hia a of the Dhanmnie and Wannah, and the 2nd Chuk 

the villa@es iu the hich lands which rise between 

the valley of tho Dhamme onthe east, and the valley of the Usoda in 
the west. 


190. The Baila Pergunnah was likewise divided into two Chuks ; 
the Ist or Baila Chuk including 89 villages, 


ae Balls Foeomal ani the 2nd or Asola Chuk comprising 66. vil. 
Serer lages. . ‘This Peryunnah is so cut wp in all direc- 


tions by hills and spurs of hills, that Mr, Bernard was obliged to 
divide it into upland and lowlind villages. This classification was 
necessitated by the contiguration of the country, and will be well 
understood by any oue who has been through the Pergunnah. 


191. The results of the revision of assessments in these three 


Joy : “ ‘ as 
Revision of assessments. E ergunnihs are shewn below: 











ee 








Existing Revised Difference. 
Porgunnahs. 
Revenue. |} Revenue. | Increase.) Decrease. 
Anjee .. ae os 77,902 76,195 af 907 
Pownar... wis -. | 54,248 54,045 ace 198 
Baila... ne Si 47,847 49,550 1,703 oe 


de ee ey 





a Me 





Total ...| 1,79,992 





1,80,590 | 1708 | 1,108 


rd 
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Phe above shews a reduction of Rupees 907, or 1 and jth per cent en 
the existing juma of Anjee, and Rupees 198 or 2ths pe cent on that of 
Pownar, whilst in Baila the increase is Rupees 1,798, or 34 por cent on 
the éxisting Jumma, thus giving a net increase of 5-6ths per cent on the 
aggregate of the existing Revenue of the three Pergunnabs, 


192. In the General Statements of assessments, forming part of 

the Appendix to this roport, the results of the 

Reams. assessments of the district aro shewn in detail 

for each village, it is therefore not necessary 

here to do more than to state that the general result gives a réduction 

of from 9 to 20 per cent on the old Mabratta assessments which wene 

admittedly heavy, and under which a landholder certainly never realized 
90 per cent on the collections. 


CHAPTER XIII 


—— a 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ASSESSMENTS, DETAILS AND 
RESULTS. 


193. The revised Assessments were announced to the Jandholders 
y Mr, Bernard in October 1868. The result 
ee gener ob these announcements was general satisfaction. 
Any landholder who was diseatisfied with the 
amount assessed on his estate, or who considered that it would not pay 
him to continue holding on the terms fixed by the Settlement Officer, 
was at liberty to refuse to accept the assessment, and to throw up his 
village, but the revisions were acknowledged to he so fair and equ- 
able, that out of the 988 Wurdah landhelders, only one declined to 
engage. This was the old Brahmin of the Chituawees family who holds 
Nundoree, a considerable village, situated on the southern Deccan 
Road: but the lands around Nundoree are undoubtedly inferior, and 
further enquiry shewed that the Chitnawecs had some ground for 
grievance, and a slight reduction in his favor was immediately nade, 
which resulted in the Wurdah Jandholders ‘being entirely quite unani- 
nous in their approval of the revised assessments. 


194. When the landholders Jind had a short time to think over 

. and discuss the new Government demand now 

ee operations com- for the first time fixed for 30 years, the subor- 

dinate employés of the Settlement Department 

commenced the many important proceedings which follow ihe 2ESCSs- 

ment, and which I believe are generally known by the comprehensive 
term of * Khewut operations,” 


195. Up to this point, the attention of the Scttloment Department 
had been confined to determining the general 
position ef the Jandhokler, and to settling the 
wunnual Jand tax to be paid by him on_ his 


Porition and Hability of 
Landbolders. 


property. 


196. But now, attention was to be given to the recording of any 
other rights in detail which might be found to 
exist, and to the adjustment of rents. The to 
operations went handin hand. Indeed the two 
proceedings are inseparable. The payment to be made by a cultivator 
for his field depended almost entirely on the nature of the rights possessed 
by him, which according to its strengih or weakness, would regulate and 
curtail the payments, 


Record of rights and ad- 
jestment of reits. 
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197. In bestowing proprietary right, Government had taxen 
Me A 3s care tc ensure that whatever co-rrdinat — or 
Pe nce ioc subordinate rights might virtually exist should 
: be preserved,although proprietary right had ben 
so far conferred conditionally that is to say, subject to the enquiry ingo 
rights of oceupancy of the cultivators. The investigations into those 
rights were now commenced. Some assistance was «afforded by the 
entries made by the measurement parties whilst collecting the villuge 
statistics before referred to. In accordance with the instructions of 
Mr. Ellis, tho followiny clavsification of cultivators was adopted, (1) 
« Kadeemee,” i. ec. a cultivator, who had been in ocenpation more than 
12 years. (11) “ Judeed,” one who had held less than 12 years. (II") 
“ Khoodkhast,” the resident cnltivator (LV) “ Pykhast,” the non-resi- 
dent, (V). A Pykhast cultivator, who had cultivated more than 20 
years, was described as ‘ Pykhast Kadcem,’ one who had held less 
than that period as a“ Pykhust Judeed,” and it was explained at the 
time, that it would remain for after consideration, what rights would 
be conferred on each class of cultivators. These instructions were 
issued in 1858, prior to the passiug of) the rent-law, namely Act X of 
of 1859 and the classifications was Subsequently modilied. When the 
proclamation already referred to ia Chapler VEIT was issued, Act X of 
1859 had been published, and in the anticipation of the extension of 
the Act to these Provinces the status of the cultivators was so fixed in 
the proclamation, as to accord with the provisions of that Act. Thus 
Clause 14 announced that ‘ uninterrupted possession for 12 years, by a 
resident cultivator “ (Khoodkhast’) has been held to constitute a 
“ Krdecin” or hereditary holding-or Soeeupancy. Possession for a less 
peviod has been entered as a “Judeed’” constituting the holder a tenant at 
will, When the Malgoozars aréin the habit of enewine engrneoments 
with their Assamees annually, a mere tenant at will ishabls to be ousted 
; ; at the willof any landlord who may consider 
- ea "himself entitled to enhanced rates, whether with 
Pe rn ve or without ood and sufficient reason fur such 
enhancement. When a resident cullvator’s occupaney then extends over 
12. years his holding will be sceured to him as long as he mects his 
engagements, and every protection will bo afforded against andca 
exaction. When a landlord may consider himself entitled toa Iieher 
rent, he will iu such case, be made to establish his prool to that eifect 
hefore the Revenne Authorities, and withont such proefno such en- 
hancement will he allawed. A Malgoozay will be entitled to enhanced 
rents, lis proportion as the value of cach holding is improved by the 
industry of the occupant, but the increase must be in proportion, and ou 
the same principle, Chouzh in a less degree, as the Malgoozar’s assess 
ment, regulited by the goneral capabilities of the estate.” 


198. Subsequent enquiries resuited however in the division of the 
cultivators, into three distinct classes, one of 

Three Clasces finally adupted. these classes recently underwent a further 
subdivision, which would vaise the number 

to four, butinasmuch as this subdivision is only temporary, and will 
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sogn ecase t@ exist, destined as it is to he absorbed into thenext gradu 
bel. , it may be nore convenient to consider the cutivators as beiong- 
ing to three great clas es here placed according to their rank 


I. Proprietors of their holdings Malik Mukboozah.” 
Ii. Tenants with nght of occupancy * Assamee Mouroosee” and 


ITY. Tenants at will “ Assameeghair Mouroosee.”” 


199. The Settlement found all classes of cultivators in the 
position of tenants. Inthe same way the land- 
Prise eines eel he holders were but farmers when the country was 
proprictors of their holdings, annexed. The British Government made these 
farmers proprictors of their estates, Enquiry 
showed that in nearly every estate there existed a class of cultivators, then 
only tenants, who for particular reasons were deserving of spccial consi- 
deration, who gxoad their fields or holdings, possessed as good a 
title to proprictary right as that which had secured for the landholders 
the same privilege in their estates, These cultivators were accordingly 
taken out of the caterory of tenants altogether, and raised to the rank 
of proprietors of their holdings, and they form the first and most 
important class of the cultivators of the Wurdah District. Cultivators of 
this description became the proprietors of a field or a circle of fields, 
which formed a small independent property within the estate held by 
the landholder in whose name the village stood. These cultivators who 
were technically called in the vernacular ‘| Malik Mukboozahs” were at 
liberty to dispose of the whole or any portion of their holding, in the 
sume manner that the landholder could dispose of his estate, from which 
the patch held by the Mahk Mukboozah, was thus virtually excluded : 
they were not liable to the landholder for any rent on account of their 
fields. The fair share of the Government revenue payable by them, was 
assessed after due consideration of all attendant circumstances by the 
Scttlement Department. This amount was not, however, paid into the 
Goverament treasury direct by the “ Malik Mukboozah,” but was collect. 
ed from him by the laudholders, to whom in consideration of the trouble 
and expense of collection, the Malik Mukbooza 
Their position. paid a small sum called “ Huq-col-tchseel,” 
calculated at five per cent on the Revenue of 
the holding. In the same manner he also paid in, through the pro- 
prictor of the estate, the usual cesses. Save then in the manner in which 
he pays in the Government Revenue, the position of the Malik Muk- 
boozah resembles, on a small scale that of the wealthy landholder, the 
proprietor of an “ Estate” ; and thus every one of the investigations of 
Claims of cultivators to be made Malik Mukboozahs, resembled in like 
manner on a small seale, the proprietary right cases (claims to villages,) 
already described in Chapter VIII. In fact, each of these claims was 
for the possession of a small holding, consisting 
_ Mali Mulboozah a small of a few fields, in proportion quite as important 
independant Landholder- +) “the holder, as the large estate or village 
was to the weslthy landholder, and the principles and procedure 
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followed, in deciding these miniature cases,. much resembled cna. 
1eferred toin Chapter VIII. The value of the claim of the cultivator 
to be raised to this highly advantageous position varied in an inverse 
ratio, according to the positim and rights of the landholder. The 
Malik Mikboozah paid his share of the Gov rnment Revenue it is 
true, but from him the landholder could levy no rent. 


[n a village, the whole of the cultivators of which were Malik 
Mukhoozahs, the landholder would be in the position of Lumberdar, 
in Hindostan, that is, at the head of a community of peasent pro- 
prietors, He would have his own peculium or ‘‘ seer” holding, and 
from the rest he would only collect the government revenue, and the 
huq-col-tehseel thrown in to cover the trouble of the collection. 


200. Thus then when the landholder’s rights, founded on long 
possession and other favorable circumstances, 
were strong, it would rarely happen that cul- 
tivators would be found entitled tosuch a posi- 
tion as that above described. The claim of the ane to collect and 
enjoy the rent, and the right of the-other to be exempt from 
the payment, had to be most carefully .weighed. The circum- 
stances which during these enquiries presented themselves, tending to 
strengthen the claim of the cultivator to admission into this class, were 
very diverse, and it was difficult to lay down a general rule for their 
decision. 


Malik Mukboozah claims 
very diverse, 


201. One of the principles followed in deciding these claims was, 
that no Jength of occupancy as a mere cultiva~ 
tor per se, conferred a right to the position of 
Malik Mukboozah. Long possession undoubt- 
edly had weight in the absence of fixed and stronger claims on the side 
of the landholder who was of course the defendant in every claim made 
hy a cultivator to be declared proprictor of his holding. Bunt the land- 
holders of Wurdah are in a close or very old standing, and it was sel- 
dom that’a- cultivator who had not some other cireumstances in his 
favor, could make head against the landholder with a claim based only 
on long cultivation, 


202. The persons on whom proprietary right in their holdings 
2 Puce Were ee consisted often of members a the 
Various classes of cultiva- family of the proprietors of the estates. en 
tee Soe to the Posen power ofa’ ‘aan forward who from their des- 
cent from the original founder of the village had some sort of a claim to 
admission toashare. It was however generally found that persons of this 
description, when they did not actually enjoy part of the profits, received 
one or more fields, rent free, in commutation of their shares. When it 
was clearly established that they had long held on 
Members of the landhold- these terms, and had been shut out from part- 
ere family holding Belds “nership, cultivators of this class were made Ma- 
ae haces, lik Mukboozahs. ‘The same procedure was ob- 
served in dealing with relations ef the proprie- 

tors who held lands at favorable and fixed rates. 


Principles adopted in de- 
cision of these cases. 
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203. Yet cnother very large clas were the “ Muccuddume” re- 
_ presentatives of the familics who . .riginally 
Br eet Orancestrda founded the village, hut who under the Mah- 
“ ratta government had lost for a time their posi- 
tion and their estates. ‘These men invariably claimed proprietary 
xight in the whole estate. Where the title of the incumbent was not 
tos strong, and when the Muceaddum had been only for a short time 
out of possession, then ancestral right holders were re-instuted. But us 
the chapter on propriotary right has shewn, the prescriptive title uf the 
szucumbents in possession often carried the day. Where the Muccaddum 
Ipst his case, an order was generally recorded that in consideration of 
his former connection with the village, the claimant should be made pro- 
prietor of the holding he actually cultivated. This was a fair conces- 
sion in favor of the Muceaddum whose position was always respected in 
the village. It was admitted even by the landholders to be just, and 
gavo considerable sutisfaction in the District. The number of Malik 
Mukboozahs so created umounts to 149,202. 


204. The last and most:numerous class consisted of those culti- 
oe vators of loug standing, who had exercised 
ing wiv unt’ exjennict ca. SOMO Proprietary right, such as transferring 
pital on their fields--deelar- their holdurgs or sinkiug more than an ordinary 
ed proprigtors of their bold: amount of capital in the improvement of their 
ings. fields, The value of the title thus acquired, 
varied as has already been explained, according to the title of the land- 
holder withiu the boundaries of whose estate the cultivator’s fields were 
situated, The circumstunces Were of conrse different in every single 
estate in the District, and each ease was decided on its merits. ‘The 
number of cultivators declared proprictors of tucir holdings under this 
heading amounts to 15,644. 


205. These cultivators having been declared proprietors, the 
quota of land revenue had to be assessed on 
Government Rovenme i) their holdings. In doing this, the Sct- 
aasesncd, ou the Leldings vf ‘ ° : Ze 2 : 
Malik Mukboozahs. tlement Officer or his Assistant was guided 
by the assessment rates on soils taken by 
the Settlement Officer in assessing the village The quality of the soil 
was considered. fhe rents paid by the holders of the adjoining fields wore 
ascertained, fel a sum fixed on very much the same principles as those 
by which the Settlement Officer had been guided in making the Assess- 
ments of the village. As these Malik Mukboozahs gencrally held some 
of the best land of the village, the Revenue assessed on their fields was 
1ather above (he average of the revenue rate on the cultivated area of 
the estate. 


206. Aryotwar settlement for aterm of 30 years, was in fact 
mado with each Malik Mukboozah, of the 
most substantial cultivators in the Wurdah 
e District. 


A ryotwar Settlement 
made, 
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207, But during the course of the investigations, some rather 

: peculiar causes of cultivators eutitled to be da 

Other exceptional eases of clarod Malik Mukboozahs vresented themseiven 

mea in which a departure from th rule of assega- 
ment given above became necessary. 


208. Whilst superintending the adjustment of rents in the Anjee 
Pergunnah, Mr. Bernard came upon a clase of 
These cases, described. cultivators, usually Mallees or Teloes by caste, 
who had held small plots of irrigated land for 
generations, and who absolutely owned the trees and wells in those plot§, 
and who had in many cases paid the same rent for a long’ period of years. 
These rents were always igh rents, and were very much above the 
ordinary rent rates of the village. Cases also came to Mr. Bernard’s 
notice, in which such cultivators had sold or mortgaged, their wells, 
their groves or their plots, and such transactions had, he found, been 
respected by the Malgoozars and acknowledged by the Mahratta and the 
British Courts of Justice. Some few cases also came to his knowledge 
in which the rents paid for such plots had been virtually unchanged for 
a long period of years. 


From this it was argued, that cultivators who had exercised such 
plenary rights of property over their holdings, must, under the Settlement 
Code, be recorded as proprietors of their holdings. Ifso recorded then 
the Revenue on their holdings would) be limited to the village juma 
rate ‘* plus” huq-ool-tebscel at from 10 to 20 per cent on the juma sum 
paid by them. But Mr. Bornard held, that such an assessment of those, 
which were usually the best holdings of the village, would not be fair to 
the superior proprietor whose village had been settled at half assets, For 
these high rents of irrigated plots often formed a very considerable part 
of the assets (rents) of a village, and if, instead of those rents, ajuma at 
the ordinary village revenue rate, were to be assessed on. such holdings, 
then the Government demand ought to be proportionally reduced. 


Mr. Bernard cited the following instance in Mouzah Arvee of the 
Anjee Pergunnah. Here the cultivated area is 456 acres, the declared 
rent 1919 Rs. and the revised Revenue Rs. 1500. Some ot the gardens 
round Arvee, pay reut at the rate of from 40 to 50 Rs. on the acre, and 
the rent paid by these irrigated plots is about’ 4-5ths of the whole 
assets of Arvee. ‘These gardens are, for the most part, held by Mallees 
whose ancestors dug or bought the wells, and these Mallees have held 
the plots for generations, at high rents varying but very little from 
year to year; obviously, ifthese plots were assessed at Re. 8-7-0, *the 

Whi sae Aegan Revenue rate ofthe village, the assets. (rents) 
Hits an the chuck a 18 ‘As, Of Arvee would be considerably reduced, the 


_ revised Juma must also be reduced and the State 
would lose a large portion of its just dues. 


But this was not the only ground on which Mr. Bernard advocated 
a departure from the mode which the Code prescribed for the agseass- 
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mew of such holdings. He argued that the rights of property had 
wectued to and were recognized in such cultivatore, because tlay had 
he.d tne lands for man, years at high and often unvarying rents, and 
because they had dug, or bought wells in their holdings. But it was to 
be horne in mind, that the Malgoozsr (now recognized as proprietor) or 
his predecessors, had conceded to these tenants or their ancestors, the 
right to sink wells, or had made over to such tanants “ Jawaris’’ wells 
(wel's without owners) which by custom, belong to the Malgoozar, on 
condition that they (the tenants) should pay to the Malgoozar high 
rents, which might, or might not vary from year to year. The land- 
lofd’s prescriptive right to high rents, therefore, was quite as ancient, 
and quite as strong as the tenants prescription, which according to the 
Sefilement Code, gave him the right of proprietor in his holding (Malik 
Mukboozah). 


In order to meet the claims of this twofold proscription, Mr. 
Bernard proposed that tenants such as described above, should be 
recorded as proprietors of their holdings, but that the assessments of 
their holdings should be fixed with reference to the high, and often 
unvarying rents they had paid for the 10 or 12 years immediately pre- 
ceding the Settlement, 


The weight of the reasons adduced ahove, was admitted by tho 
Chief Commissioner and it was ruled that the revenue on such holdings 
ought certainly to be assessed with some regard to the rents formerly 
paid by those holdings, for the two following reasons :— 


Istly.—The Revenue rate of a village is not always, nor indeed is 
it, generally, the real revenue rate payable by the best fields in that vil- 
Jage. It is arrived at, by placing the best and worst land for purposes 
of calculation in one category. Depth of soil, proximity to habitations 
and roads, nearness of water bearing strata, all contribute, with unusual 
force, in a country so diversified as the Central Provinces, to make 
the producing or paying power, and the Government Revenue of 
fields in the same village differ widely. The ‘certain stated Juma” 
mentioned in paragraph 15 of page 7 of the Code, may there- 
fore be considerably in excess of the juma which a Malik Makboozah’s 
holding would pay, if assessed merely at what, in Settlement phrase- 
ology is called “the revenue rate” of his village. Experience is 
usually the best test of the paying power ofa field, and therefore of 
the revenue of a field. In assessing then the Covernment demand on 
a Malik Mukboozah’s field, regard must certainly be had to the rents 
it formerly paid. 


Qndly.—The superior proprietor is eertainly cutitled Ly prescrip- 
tion to a high rate of payment, and to accrtain amount of gain on 
fields held by tenants, such as are alluded to in this paper. But in order 
to guard the rights of such tenants, it is found necessary to record them 
as proprietors of their holdings ; similarly, in order to guard the rights 
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of the proprictor, th quondom Madgoozar, it is necessary to allow him 
a certain “ Malikana,’ on the revenue paid by the interior pre 
prietars. 


209. This ruling improveu the status and protected the interests 
; . ot many deserving cultivators, the owners of the 
erent bred irrigated plots in the Anjee Pergunnah and 
inent rating. Nachungaon; and it is hoped that their advan- 
tagcous position will encourage them to extend 

considerably the irrigated area in those Pergunnahs. 


210. The Cultivators next in rank, are the ferants with rights 
of ocenpancy. Of them itis not necessary to 
say much more than what their position and 
rights are, as defined and protected by Act X. 
of 1839, and Act XIV. of 1863, for these Acts have now been for- 
mally extended to these Provinces. In fact, even before the extension 
of these Acts, their principles were duly observed during the preliminary 
operations. At Khewut, every iman who could establish 12 years con~ 
tinuous possession, was cnteréd as a tenant with right of occupancy. 
Where the fact of possession was dispited, recular judicial engtiry was 
made, and an order recorded. On the result of this enquiry, as will be 
sven hereafter, depended much the vent which the cultivator had to 


pay. 


Teannts with rights of 
oecnpancy. 


211. Butsubsequently, this class. was further divided. The pro- 
bablesamendmentsof Act X. of 1859, by the 
Sub-division of this class. pringiple of which the Settlemont Department 
had been guided in recording cultivators as 
tenants with right of occupaney, rendered a complete re-investigation 
and classification necessary. Ityasyanticipated that the law would be 
so amended, as to raise the qualification required to entitle the cultiva- 
: _ tors to protection. ‘The 12 year rule was to 
Gentile Vaan be done away with, and simple possession was 
now to be considered to establish a right to oc- 
eupancy. But so long as these Acts remained in force, its provisions 
wore obligatory on our Officers, and it was necessary to recognize the 
right conferred thercby. The 12 youry cultivatoxs then were to be en- 
tered as tenants with right of occupancy, but the right was declared 
only to he conditional and sulje-t to any modification of the Act to which 
it owed its existence. ‘The tenants belonging to this sub-division may 
possibly full to the status of tenants at will, or continue as occupancy 
tenants, according as Act X. of 1859, shall remain unchanged, or shall 
be altered. 


212. The other sub-division of this class were those tenants whose 

; rights of oceupancy were declared to be abso- 

Tenants whose right of 7/7, ‘To obtain a position in this class, it 
oceupansy have been ¢e- ‘ f the 
wlered absolute. was laid down that the circumstances of the 


tenants possession must have fulfilled certain 
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conditions and the cultivators heen grouped in the following six 
Wuasses, 


I, hose whose possession had carried with it something of an 
hereditary character. 


If. Those who had expended such capital on their fields, as to 
give them some special title to occupancy right. 


III. Those who were related to present or former proprictors, and 
whose ocenpancy right might be cousidered to some extent as a sub: ti- 
tute for a share in the preprietary right. 


IV. Cultivators belonging to new villages who had held their 
fields since the villaye was tuunded, or since their lands lad been re- 
claimed from the jungle. 


V. Those who had held their fields from adate antcecdent to the 
proprietor’s Connection with the village as-landlord. 


In addition to the conditions above cited, it was required that enl- 
tivators of the above classes, in order tu entitle them to an absolute right 
of occupancy, should have held their fields fur 12 or nearly 12 years. 
The sixth and Jast class cousisted of 


VI. hose whose claims to Occupancy right, rested on Lare pos- 
session of 25 years or upwards. 


It was, however, laid down thatthe definition of this class was to be 
regarded only as a general rule, which might be subject under special 
circumstances to modification; and indeed the definition was subse- 
qnently modified, It was decided that possession, even for 25 years 
unless it partook ofan hereditary character, or fullilled one of the econdi- 
tions cited in classes Tio V, was not to be considered to constitute a 
right of occupaney, aul an amendment was made which confined class 
VIto “ryots” cultivating lauds which have descended to them by 
inheritance, To establish, under this rale, occupancy right, the land 
must have descended by inheritance to the occupant, This, however, did 
not affect, toany appreciable extent, former enquires, for, as a matter of 
fuct, there was hardly a cultivator of 20 years standing who had not 
inherited, and thus possessed the qualification necessary to admit him to 
this class. Enquines into thes: ca:es were made carefully. Tho 
statement of both s‘des, landlord and tenant, being recorded in all cases 
in which the right of possession was contested, and a judicial proceeding 
and order being the result of the investigations, A separate list was 
made out in which the names of all the tenants found to possess 
absolute right of occupancy, were recorded. The landholder signed 
this list as an admission of its correctness, and the position of the 
cultivator was secured against any future change in the Law, by the 
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insartion of a clause in the village edministration paper, by which 
Jaadholde bound himself and his neirs to acknowledge nd respect 
status of all cultivators whose occupancy rights ha. been recorded in 
the Settlement Misl, as absolute. 


The number of tenants with absolute right of occupancy, amounts 
to 46,073. Those whose position rests solely on 12 year’s occupation, 
and whose right is thus only conditional, amount to 3,160. 


233. The last and lowest class consisted of all who were nol 

deemed worthy of a place in the two preceding 

‘Ten wets at will, categorics, and who, having no rights to suppor 

them, sank to the bottom. These Zenauts at 

anid or unprotected tenants, may of eourse have a large addition to 

their number from the ranks of the ‘ conditional” members of class 

IL, if any essential alteration be made in Act X. of 1859, the foun- 

dation on which their present position stands. Their number is 
245,162. 


214. As regarded the tenants, the adjustment of rents was a detail- 
ed assessment effected by the landholder of cach 
Adfu: tment of renta. field on his estates. They had been informed 
of the amount of revenue which they would 
huve to pay to Government for the next 30 years; ib now remained for 
them to determine after a full consideration of their position and in- 
terests, how much they would assess on their tenants: but to compare 
stnall things with erent, the landholder now did for each field of his 
estate, what the Settlement Officer had been doing for cach estate of 
the District. In this assessment the landholder was to seme extent: 
limited. ‘The provisions of Act X. were very clear as regards the posi- 
tion and privileges of a tenant with right of occupancy ; and according to 
the principles of that Act, the Settlement Ofticcr or his Assistant, had 
to be enided in deetding any dispute which arose between the Jandlord 
aud any tenant thus protected in regard to the rent to be assessed on 
him. Over the tenant at will, the Jandlord had fall power, and he 
could vaise the rent to any extent, and turn the tenant out if he liked ; 
but for many reasons the adjustinent of rents in the Wurdah District, 
was not attended with any very great hardship or difficulty. 


215. The principle impressed upon the Settlement Department 

: was, to allow ronis to adjust themselves as mueli 

Me HEED OE aus possible. All the cultivators of a village, 
accompanied by thei. landlords or their repre- 

presentatives, appeared on a certain day at the camp of the Settlement 
Officer, or his Assistant, and then the adjustmont of rents took place. 
No yarties were better fitted to make this adjustment or detailed as- 
sessment of the village lands, than the landholder himself and his 
tenants. ‘To none were the advantages or inferiority of certain lands, | 
better known, than to those who had passed the greater part of their 
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lives on the spot, and who were thoroughly acquainted with the rapa- 
h'fues not only ox their own fields, but of every field in the village. Any 
decision arrived at in an amicable manner by the parties most ipter- 
ested, would give gencral satisfaction and work smocihly, and hence the 
aavisability of leaving the arrange.aent as much as possible to the land- 
lord and his tenants. Before “the village,” ¢. e. thelandlora and bis 
tenants came up before the Settlement Otficer, for the final adjustment 
of the rents, the rights of all parties would first be explained and 
perhaps one or two enquiries into claims by cultivators, to be recorded 
rroprietors of their holdings or tenants, with right of oceupancy would 
be made. The whole village, with the landholder and his Pandiah or 
Secretary at the head, would then adjourn to the shade of some wide 
spreading tree, and there discuss in council, for hours, the rent tbat 
each tenant was to pay. ‘here the subject would be discussed openly, 
before an cxtremcly well-informed assembly, and a man who had per- 
haps hitherto escaped easily, and whose rent the landlord was anxious 
to raise, would perhaps, after much discussion 
loterfercnee of the Set- he obliged.to,admit the fairness of the demand 
Tieadiete nob gene and would give imegracefully, Tho greater part 
of the cases would: in this manner be filtered 
through what nearly acted as a snecessful Punchayet. Another very 
powerlul influence was at work which prevented any great rapacity on 
the part of landhoider, and any undue obstinacy on the part of the 
tenant, Private interests taught cach one well enough, how much one 
could safely ask, and how much it would be worth the while of the other 
to give. Even the tenant at willwas abundantly protected. In Wur- 
dah, where on all sides lands are plentiful, where as a general rule 
tenants, not fields, are at a premium, thie landholder counting his riches 
by his,tenants, was not likely to diseust them or to foree them to move 
elsewhere by demanding unfair rents. Their mutual good sense and 
interests, enabled them to come to an agreement which was fair cnough 
to both partics, and thus at the end of the day, very fow contested 
cases would reinain over. Where neither side would give in, the case 
would be decided judicially on its merits. These were of course con- 
fined to cases in which the tenant had a right of occupancy, he in- 
stances in which the Settlement Officer had to interfere were not very 
numerous, and, asa rule, the adjustment of rents went on smoothly 
and amicably cnough. ‘he cases in which real difficulties arove, were 
in villages, the proprietary right in which had been divided between rival 
claimants, and where quarrels and disputes gave a bad tone to the 
whole village and to the tenantry. 


216. The per centage resulting on the adjustment of rents is not 

very great, It is certainly small in proportion 

Enhancements effected. — to the rise in the price of all agricultural pro- 

duce, it is, perhaps, not as great as the landlord 

might with safety demand, but thore have been many causes at work, 
miljtating against a vise in rents. 
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217. Lthink that, perhaps, one of the first causes was the disposr 

ee ; tion of the Lindoo landholders to cling to Uhe 

a ae Hee SBS associations of the past, and a superstitious fear 

Pa which suggested that any innovation might be 

attended with danger. [aim not inclined to believe that rents were ever 

uxed in the gencral meaning of the word, i.e. that the tenants possessed 

any recognised right to hold at unchanged rates, but the circumstances 
of the times were rather against much change taking place. 


218. A farmer, y order to keep his tenants together, was a4 
: ne ee _ enouh to let them hold on easy terms, so Tong 
the Lindiiles “as he collected, without difficulty, encugh to pay 
the Government demand, and to cover the ex- 
pense of the manuvement of the village. For himsclf, he trusted chiefly 
to the profits of his own farin. ‘Thus, in old days, tenants got off casily 
enough. During the first few years of British administration, every 
thing was in ai uneasy state ; commencement of Settlement operations 
Was awaited, cnhanccments of rents were not made, The Settlement 
round the tenants with rents which, though the landholder had never 
surrendered the privilege of enhancing, had, from the foree of circum 
stances, remained unchanewed for years. When the Scttlement came, 
the Jnavdholders, at first, did not fully appreciate their power, even where 
they did, the fear already mentianed had some effect. They felt, so 
many landlords have explained tome, that they had been immensely 
fatimite. sd net their position Mean dinproved hy an equuble assese- 
meat tixed for a long period, and by the bestowal of proprietary right ? 
Vader these circumstances itsyould not have been considered moral 
or fair, many haye assured me, to haye profited unduly by this good 
fortane, and not to have permittol the tenants to have shared it with 
than. Andif they enhanced their rents very considerably, and departed 
froin the ancient order of things, thera was always this terrible lingering 
suspicion, Was not the whole system new, did they altogether under- 
stand, or covld they thoroughly trust in these new arrangements, 
seemingly so favorable in their terms, and bestowing a right of which 
cyen the most sanguine hadmever dreained ? and if they did not be- 
have charitably to their tenants, might they not be overtaken by some 
Nemesis, that might follow the mysterious procecdings of the Settle- 
ment? This feeling had, at least so I have been told over and over 
again, something to do with the comparatively emall enhancement 
effected in the rents of Wurdah. 


2-9. Yet another reason was, that there were many landholders 


: . who could not casily dissuade themselves that 
“ppreuensi mn cf inereage | 


Sie the adjustment of rents had not something to do 
with a further revision ot assessment. There 


were many who could not realize, that the assessment made long before 
the edjustment of rents was commenced, was in reality to remain 
uncharged for 30 years, and they feared that any enhancement of rents: 
would be certainly, to entail a corresponding inercase in the ussessment. 
For ths reason, some landholders altogether conecahd from the Sct+ 


did 


Jement Department, the fact of th ‘r-having raived the rents of their 
snauts. An amasing instance of this came to my knowledge, whilot 
on tour. One landholder, thinking himself very wise in his gener tion, 
came toa private understanding with his tenants, that they were to 
raise their rents all round. at the cate of « Annas in the Rupes, or 124 
ner cent, but on no account was this increase to be shewn in the Settle- 
ment papers at khewut. The tenants agreed to this, and the record was 
prepared without difficulty, never was so well ordered and contented a 
tenantry seen, no squabbles about rent delayed the Native Assistants, 
nd the record of this village was completed in a manner apparently 
most satislactory to all parties. But when the time for the payment of 
the rents according to the enhanced rate came, the tenants, whose rents 
had been entered in the Scttlement papers according to the old and low 
rates, had grown too knowing for their master, and on being called 
upon to pay, expressed their determination to stand by the Settlement 
record. The man wasso takeu aback, and considered himself so much 
aggtieved, that he put in a formal petition, praying thatthe adjusts 
ment of rents might be commenced in his village ‘de novo. But 
though he himself got no satisfaction inthis respect from the Settle- 
ment Officer, he and his case were a standing joke in the district for 
some time, und scrved as an excellent example to quote to landholders, 
of the absurdity of distrusting the repeated promises of the British 
Government, and of attempting by unworthy tricks to baffle the en- 
quiries of the Settlement Department. There were, then, again others 
who, Without any superstitious fear, were perhaps induced, by old as- 
sociations and ideas, to consider that i& was not quite the proper thing 
to make any grcat profit out of their tenant's rents. From an exami- 
nation of several serics of village acegunts, which have come up before 
me in cases of dispute amonyst brethren for sharcs, and in which the 
genuineness of the accounts have becn admitted by the contesting par- 
ties, have been much struck with the fact, that in old days rents 
seemed just to clear the Government demand and to cover the village 
expenses. In no case, that I have seen, did they afford any tangi- 
ble profit to the farmer. ‘I'he principle of the farmer seems to have 
been, to live and to let live, ‘The tenants were perhaps well off, but 
then was he not himsclf well off? was he not, in fact, in a position 
immensely superior 10 any of his tenants, haying the choice of and 
holding the very host fields in the village, and paying a rent almos 
nominal? Did nat these fields return him abundant profit? and so 
long as the collections from the tenants defrayed the Government de- 
mand, and enabled hin to pay the village servants, and to provide for 
the conti ngent expenses of the village, why should he attempt to en- 
large hisprofits Ly what to him, a3 an agriculturalist, did not perhaps 
appear altogether legitimate means? I am referring bere to what 
I believe was tho feeling and practice among the farmers purely agri- 
cultural; men belonging to old cultivating familics, whose tenantry in- 
cluded many relations; and old and attached families of cultivators. 
The farmer who had no connection Or permanent interest in the vil- 
lage, and who only held for a season, would sce matters under a very 
different aspect le would screwy as much as he possibly could 
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out Gl the villave, add the seres would be clogeed Ly no sentimenb 
Bat the best and most powerful obstacle, to a rise “2 reats, in any way 
in proportion to the incrensed profits of the tenant, is the rule of sup- 
ply and demarid, which has boop the chief cause of rents remiuuing at 
a comparayively low level. ‘he populacion is indisputably scant ;—of 
tand, whether it is in the neighbouring province of Berar, or in Wurdah 
itself, or in fertile, but uncultivated Chanda, there is abundance. Aa 
exodus of @ village full of koonbees from the Wurdah, would be hailed 
with delight by the Chandah landholders, who trust for profits to the 
many little indirect means too well known to a Chanda proprietor. Ile 
would give the koonnors figlds free of rent, laud being plentiful. 
Tenants being scarce, they are at a hizh premium in the market, and 
conld no doubt get lands cheaper elsewhere, than those they hold in 
Wuardah. But the Keonbee has a cat like affection for his lands, and 
will not part from them save as a last resource. ‘Tho mutual interest, 
of landlord and tenant, have resulted in an equable adjustment of the 
demand, favorable enough to the one, but still sufliciently remunerative 
to the other. The increase of population and the decrease in an in- 
verso ratio of the uuculturable: area, fecting of security of tenure, and 
a better appreciation of their own rights-and powers, wiil doubtless, 
in the course of a few voars, operate to swell the rent-roll of the 
Wurdah landholders. 


220. The foregomg paragraphs will have shewn the different 
Position of the different Chis py culfiyators, and will have explained 
Sige EaATA CATES the position ofeach class, and the advantages 
which each position commanded, at the adjust- 

ment of rents. Thave tried founake this report, as nearly as possible, 
a report of the Settlement proceedings, by arranging the subjects ac- 
cordins to order in which cachstepofthe Settlement oper-tlons was 
taken up. Lohave thus placed the investigations info claims to pro- 
prietary rights in villages, in chapters. For the sake of comparison, 
it might have couveniently preceded the paragraphs which refer to the 
enquiries into the rights of the cultivators. I think, when the manner 
in which the Ex-Malgoozars have been dealt with, and the position that 
has been assigned, according to their merits, to the various classes of 
tenants is considered, it will be secn that the interests cf all classes 
have been carefully guarded alike. As regards the lundholder himself, 
his position, no doubt, is a very favorable ono. It may bo argued that 
the system which permits these middlemen to eat up a large share of 
the payments made by the cultivators, which, under a ryotWarce set- 
tlement, would go into the collers of the Government, 1s a system, 
whatever effects it may have on the landhokler’s interest, unfair to the 
interests af the State; bnt I believo the answer to this argument would 
be, that the system is not one improvised or invented at all by us ;—it 
is the system that we found in force, and which we are cnogally bound 
to uphold. TI hope it will also be seen that, althvuzh valuable rights 
have been bestowed on this class, the benefits have not been bestowed 
ut the expense of the rights of the cultivators. For those who are in 
favor of a Rvotwar Settlement, it will be seen that, wherever a culti- 
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ator could make out a good case, he was made proprietor of ais bold 
ing, and that in fact what is positively a Ryotwar Settlement has been 
toade with 775 cultivators, holding 20,886 acres of the best cultivated 
lands in Wurdah: Nor were the cultivators of some standixe whose 
position did not quite entitle them to rank in the superior class left 
urnrotected. The names of the tenants with right of occupancy have 
been carefully recorded. As to those of the [11 Class, who have no 
absolute or permanent title, they again are sufliciontly protected by the 
present condition of the Wurdah Disirict, which places their services 
ata premium in the market, and secures them against any unfair 
treatment at the hands of their landlor1. As regards the two last classes 
Tam not sure that itis not mach better for them, that they should 
remain in their present position, and that they should not be made 
Malik Mukboozahs, and independent of their landholders. In yicH 
tracts where civilisation has advanced, the cultivator may have suffi- 
ciently progressed to be fit to stand alone. But with us, only the 
higher class of cultivators are, I believe, sufficiently forward to profit 
by this privilege. They have already been provided for as Malik Mug 
hoozahs, and there ig every hope that, they, will do well. But for the 
lower classes of cultivators, I am inelincd to think that the continu- 
ance of their connection with the landholder will be to their advan- 
tage, A landholder, if he is worth his salt, is a great deal more 
than the collector of rents, and the devonrer of the profits made out 
of his tenants. Heis, what would be called in Bengal, the “ Muneeb” 
or protector and patron, in an agricultural sonse, of the dwellers in his 
estate; and upon him the tenants depend, in a multitude of matters of 
every day life, for encouragement, for assistance, and lor support, which 
a great many of the lower chiss-of the cultivators in Wurdah could not 
afford to live withont. The Tandholder would look upon the Malik 
Mukboozah as no child of his ;sand ifthe larger number of cultivators 
were unduly large, the influence of the landholder over his tenants, 
which I believe may be made to yield very favorable results, would 
be altogether lost. 


221. At Khewut too Was prepared the measurement papers or 
Rwiee eet: at record of shareholders, which gives its name 
ene: gm investiga to what is known as “ Khewut operations ;” 
when proprietary right claims were investigated 

and decided, the claims of the brethren of alandholder, to share with 
him the estate, were not asa rule enquired into. These investigations 
were deferred, until “ Khewut operations,’ when the Settlement Es- 
tablishment would be on the spot; and when such claims could obvi- 
ously best be considered and determined. I doubt whether the poople 
of the district were sufficiently alive, at first, to the importance of havy- 
ing their shares in family estates, admitted and recorded. Steps were 
however taken for preventing just claims being overlooked and left un- 
recognized, and in the revisions that were made late in the day, conse- 
quent on the issue of Circular G, pains were taken to make shareholders 
alive to their rights, and to record shares carefully. Many claims hotly 
contested wert ‘he result, Asa rule, where it was proved that q mem- 
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Ser of & brotherhood, who might prom fue'e appear vo be cutitleu v 
a share, had nol for years shared the risk, or participated in the profits, 
he was not admitted to a share in the estate, but was declar¢ * propric - 
tor of the holdings which he had helu up to that time in lien ofa 
shate, The number of shares declared amounted to 4%. 


222 Another, and to the people all importaut, proceeding at 
“ Khewut? was the appointment of Lumberdars. 
Very unnecess:ry importanee was, as a role, at 
tached by the shareholders to the appointment, 
notor account of its emoluments, position, or power, but simply from the 
fact that at secured the entry of the name of its holder in the Pottah. 
his iuraze from un old feeling of inseeurity of tenure, imbibed under a 
Native Goyornment, Although the laadholders had been told, over and 
over sgain, that their estates, or their shares in estates, had now been 
couferred on them in perpetuity, and that the only change that would 
hereafter take place, would be in the revenue to be pail on their estates, 
still many cling tenacionsly to te oll Pottah, and to their names being 
eatered in it, as the only meaas of eventing an indisputable right in 
their shares. In old day-, tle Pottah was to them evervihing, it was to 
rn ; then the only paper connected with the Set- 
Mistaken notion of fhe im ta entiwhiele they understood, or in whicl 
portanee of the appoinement ae i Merstood, or Tn WHI 
they had any tith. It was the only record of 
amas incumbency, or of the existence of his share in the village. At 
any investigations that have taken Ipiaes, it has always been in the 
power of one who Was, in reality, only the Luiaberdar, to attempt to 
ivnore the claims of his hrotheen, and to refer to the Poltuh in which 
his name was entered. And itewas difficult to persuade the people that 
the Settlement record contained paper in which the interest, of all the 
shareholders were detailed and which: weuld be sufficient to rebut any 
plea (founded solely on the pottah,) that might be set up hereafter by 
the Lumberdar, to the effect, that he was the sole proprietor of the 
Estate. By degrees as this was understood, less anxiety was evinced 
about the Pottah, and the appointment of Lumberdars, 


— Aopointuent of Luriler 
days. 


223. In making the sclectin and @xing the number of Lun- 

a herdars, the instructions of the Settlement Coie 

Biccane ps were followed, When the feeling of the com- 

terest in the Estate. munity was in favor of a larger hody of repre- 

sentatives, the management was not Hmited to 

one Lumberdar, and as a rule one Lumberdar was appointed for each 
Section or Puitee, or separate interest in the estate. 


291. In contested claims for the appvintment of Lumberdar, the 

: position of the candidates, their authority in 

ede uel a a the village, and other points, were duly weighed, 
caves. but I have often found a general clection to be 
a very effective and popular manner of choosing 

representatives. All the shareholders were called together. and each 
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Was provided with a proce of money reprosenting, m a fraction of the 
rupee, the share held by him in the estate, and the votes were “uly 
polled. The candidate or candidates, according to number of vacancies, 
in Whose favor the larger sums were pofled, were decimred elected. 
“Yowing cach man’s vote to count accordiue to the intorest held by 
hin in the villaze, was, I think, a fairer means of polling, than if the 
number of individual votes had been taken. Fer, by the latter means, 
a number of shurcholders holding infinitesimal shares inight swamp a 
candidate supported by those who had a large interest in estate, and 
whose wishes were on that account the more deserving of consideration. 


225. The enquiries into the rights of Maafeedars to rent-free plots, 
Siitee hank nnd of the landholders who held villages on 
quiriea, “ees Mukta and Mokussa tenure were commenced 
early in the day, but the revised orders contain- 
ed in the Settlement Code necessitated a reconsideration of the orders 
originally passed. Finsl orders have uot heen received in regard to the 
recommendations submitted, but the titmber of Maafee holdings recom- 
mended to be retained by the-Settlament-Ofliver is 25, 


226. Of the Mokassa villages Held entirely free of revenue, two 

; belong to the Rajah of Deor. The revenue assess- 

ee sy «nd able on them amounts to Rs 900. The villages 

2 held hy the saine Native Nobleman on Mukta or 

“cuit rent” tenure wre 22 in number, the quit rent being Rs. 13,410-10-11, 
The full amount assessable being Rs, 18,345. 


227. In aceordance with recent instruetions, the Jotshces or 

oo, village priest, who hold cousiderable plots of 

Thea holdings of the slice laud. Rea He ; fee ; . com 

ima hud, have wdboobeen contirmed in their holdings 
tor thei lives. 


wl. 1 have uow only to allude to one or two important operations 
‘shrcee . — White Were Carried out towards the close of the 
PibIshiay Moeratigirs ol . . . . . 
Gxsuamaee Settlement work, with a brief notice of which 
T will ¢lose this report. 


v29. Oue ci the most important of these measures was the ex- 
Diesel nc At cies clusion, from village areas, of excess waste 
eketoianiic  dands, under the well known rules ef Book 
Circular LXXII of 1862. In accordaneo with 

the instructions contained in that Circular, it was explained to the 
landholders that Government only bestowed proprietary right in cul- 
tivated land; a liberal proportion of waste, generally 200 acres per 
cent on the cultivated area, would also be given; but where large jun- 
gle tracts existed, to bring which under cultivation no attempt ‘had 
been nade, the Government would not relinquish its rights; but would 
keep that iungle, and try aud make the best arrangements possible for 
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Lriaging it under cultivation. In all estates then, ip waich the waste 
was foul to execed 2U0 per cent on the cultivation, the excess Jand 
was marked off and made into what was called a Government chuck. 


280. This was not a very heavy duty in my part of the Wurdah 
district. Excess jungle was demarcated in only 
seven villages of Wurdah. Jn my division of 
Nagpore, the number will be given by Mr. Ross. 
The plots for sale under the waste land rules in my settlement of the 
old Wurdah district are situated in the Anjee Pergunnah. They are 
near the line of Railway, and should prove valuable. The Nagpore 
lands are equally favorably situated; some have I understand already 
heen sold. Registers of these lands, with maps aud full particulars, 
have been given to the Deputy Commissioner; and as they have already 
been printed and published in the Government Gazette, it is hardly 
desirable to hamper this report with any detailed account of them. 


Victs for sale under waste 
land ries. 


231. The arrangementsfor preparing the village papers were also 

a subject which early reccived the attention of 

Arvatijements fur the the Settlement Department. — Putwarees and 
Veet tite vile Pp Dutwary Circles existed in Wurdah District, 
but they were of our introduction. It was de- 

termined it should be optional with the landholders to retain their village 
Accountant, or make their own arrangements for preparing and submit- 
tine their papers ; and this resolution was notified to the landholders of 
the Wurdah district several timesin Durbar. The consequence is, that the 
greater majority of the landholders have determined to make their own 
arrangements and to dispense with the Putwarees. Even where a Put- 
waree is kept on, he is wot a Putwaree in the sense he was before; he 
is not a semi-Government Servant, who can re- 

JPEN Bee 0 ABH AES BTV his dues through the Tehsceldar, but he 
ae as Government sel is a servant of the landholder who can make 
his own arrangements with him. For my 

part, I believe this change, although it will doubtless cause some little 
inconvenience to district Officers as first, will be productive eventually 
of much good. The Putwarees were always a go-between Government 
and the landholders. Educated and clever, they were like a priest- 
hood, which, wishing to keep all authority in its own hands, kept the 
landholcers as much as possible in darkness and ignorance; all Govern- 
ment orders filtered through the Putwaree, Qe was generally the chan- 
nel of communication between the Jandholder and the Tehseeldar. To 
the Tehsecldar he was doubtless useful, and so was he indirectly useful 
to the district Officer at preparing returns:—be was doubtless very 
good, and bis loss, I fear, will be much felt when these returns have 
to be prepared by the clumsy agency of the landholders. But, to coun- 
terbalance this, we have what I believe will prove a great advantage, 
the removal of the title between the Government and tho landholders, 
who, under tue new system, are the responsible and impo ‘ant persons. 
Brought in contact with their Tehsecldars and district Officers, and 
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mving to Jock to and understand Uheir own allairs, instend of being de- 
pendant on the Putwarees, the Jandholder class 
will improve in intelligence and nsclulners; and 
if this object be attaincd, I think that the tem- 
porary inconvenience that may ensue hy the loss of the Purwarees will 
be cheerfully borne. ‘The landholders are, 1 know, glad to get rid of 
the Putwaree. He was, or pretended to be, a servant cf both Govern- 
ment and the landholder, and he was the efficient servant of neither 
always playing one cif against the cther. Often, when the ‘Tehsecldar 
wanted his assistance, village woik was an excuse; when the landholder 
craved his resistance, the Putwaree would flout in bis face his position 
as a Government servant, as he claimed tobe. I think the order in 
regurd to Putwarces is mest popular in the district, save among a 
few men who have lost. employment; and these men lve on'y them- 
selves to blame. Wherever a Lutwaree has done lis work well, he has 
avarlably been kept on by tie landholder, [tis only where a man was 
idle, or too independant, or useless, that he has net becn provided for 
by the landholder. 


Advantages that will fcl- 
low by LHe change. 


209, To ensure the correct preparation of the annual papers, I 


Bde Sah cies as have taken several precautions. Worms of the 
hinty to landbokias, | Debers, (together with short hints and instruc- 
tions, haye been printed off and distributed ta 
the landbaldcrs, when muking over to them copies of their Settlement 
Mist, A Superintendent and tie selected men have been deputed to 
auperintend the correct prepixatioi: of the papers, 
233. As some apprehension was entertained that proper arrange- 
: ments were nol being made to protect the village 
Pts of tho Kotwars  ofyars, by recording the privileges and rights 
witicl they enjoyed, strict orders were issued, in 
1863, to the Settlement Olticers. Lihink that in Wurdah their posi- 
tion and perquisites will be found to Nave been satisfactorily defined. 
They have been sufficiently profeeted Ineainst any unfair (reutment at 
the tands of a capricious fandholder, although at the same time nothing 
has been done to allow him to imagine himself independent of the land- 
holder, ov to cause any disturbance in the relations which ought to exist 
between master and servant. 


234. Tastly, the system of the payment of the instalments of 
BdeateheNe vada, Government Revenue has been revised. ‘The 
site at Esl = payments were fouad in some cases to fall 
very inconveniently eayy on the cultivator. 

The Jandholder, according to immemorial usage, seldom collects until a 
short time before the kist or instalment was due. Ifthe kist fell due, 
and enough of the collection was made, at a time when the ryot had not 
cut his crops, or had not realized the value of them, then he had to 
borrow mon y {o pay the rent then due, asd thus indeed, by an imeon 
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vernent eystem of kist-paying, the .you’s rent was practi ally enbantc 
byébe sum ne had to pay as interest on the money borcowed. A complete 
new arrangement of kists has now been made, and these kists being 
regulated by the particular crops the villages grow, and the time at 
which they full due, a very equitable and cConsidesate arrangement for 
the ryot has been made. 


235. The totalcost of the Scttlemenut operations in Wurdab up to 
3ist August 1866 has been Rs. 179,954. A 
ycoest Wurdah Settle very a part of this sum ‘is made up of the 
; share charged against Wurdah, of the expenses 
of Settlement operations when Nagpore and Wurdah Districts were one, 
These operations commenced as far back as November 1857, and as they 
were the first of the kind ever attempted in these Provinces, they were 
necessarily rather expensive. The Magpore Settlement appears, in its 
early days, to havo consisted of a head quarter establishment, by which 
arrangements were made for carrying out Settlement operations in the 
old Nagpore Province. This sum includes the price of getting u 
mis!s for the landholders. Asa considerable Sum has been recovere 
from landholders on this account, the actual cost of Settlement opera- 
tions in Wurdah will be proportionately reduced, 


286. I have already mentioned the names of gentlemen 
. who were connected before my time with the 
charge” Of Ofisers in Wurdah Settlement. Mr., now, the Honorable, 
: R, S. Ellis, Mr. A. B. Ross, Mr. H. J, Mae- 
George, and Mr.C. E. Bernard. What share of the work fell to these 
officors is well known to the Chief Commissioner and to yourself; of the 
Officers who haye served with me, I would men- 
Notice of Assistants, tion the names. of Lieutenant Saurin Brooke, 
Assistant Settlement Officer, who, before he left 
for Chanda, rendered me very efficient aid in the Wurdah Scttlement, 
and of Lieutenant Sartorius, Assistant Settlemont Officer, who, although 
he joined me only lately, in the month of July last, hag been of great 
assistance in helping meto complete the work of the Wurdah Settlement. 
Of the Native ministerial Officers who served under me, Superintendent 
Shunker Lall was undoubtedly a man of considerable ability, and did his 
work carefully and ably—towards the close of the Scttlement he lost hig 
health, and his sudden departure has been of considerable inconvenience, 
My Serishtadar, Ram Chunder Bulwunt, has worked most heartily and 
zealously, and I am glad that his services have been recognized by pro- 
motion to the rank of Superintendent of Settlement. 


237. In conclusion I would express my hope that the Scttlement 

will be found to work well. The Chief Com. 

Conclusion, soissioner and you, yourself, who have on many 
occasions been through the Wurdah district, 

have been pleased to bear testimony to the contentment which prevails 
among the agricultural class with the result of the Settlement opera- 
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tion. J thivk too that all classes have now hegun to realize what Set. 
skment operaticns mean ;—and I believe that nearly all the disputes 
that the advent of the Settlement must suggest have been settled. 
The objects and the effects of the Settlement have been constantly 
explained to the Jandholder class by the Chief Commiss.oner himeelf 
in Durbar; by yourself, by the Deputy Commissioner, Settlement Officer, 
and other officials going through the district, and with whom the people 
of the district are now brought into close contact. 


« Litera seripta manent” is a proverb in more force in a country 
where education is advanced, than it has in this part of India. Here 
what is said in Durbar is more telling, and remains in the memory of 
the people much more lastingly, than written proclamations; and the 
yood effect of the full manner in which the Settlement operations have 
heen discussed in Durbar will, Iam sure, be lasting. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


HARRY RIVETT-CARNAC, 
SETTLEMENT OFFICER. 
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